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When Colbert, Finance Minister of Louis XIV, and one of the 
world’s greatest statesmen, undertook to give reality to the pre- 
tensions of the French to world hegemony, his first endeavor was 
to infuse into the nation a new economic life. French arms and 
French diplomacy were renowned; Frenchcommerce and industry 
were characterized by inferiority in skill and taste, energy and 
enterprise. Colbert founded model factories and technical schools; 
he rewarded excellence with prizes and subsidies, honors and 
privileges. He sent men to Italy and Holland and Germany, and 
wherever else industry was carried to a high degree of perfection, 
to seek out capable artisans and traders who might serve as teach- 
ers and industrial leaders of the French people. 

But, what to many of us may appear less intelligible, an essen- 
tial part of Colbert’s plan was to entice to France, through gold 
and flattery, architects and painters, poets and philosophers. He 
provided funds to enable students in arts and letters to serve their 
apprenticeship in Italy, Holland, orGermany; heestablished pen- 
sions for poets and savants; he founded theatres and scientific so- 
cieties. He was a parsimonious financier, eager tu restore fiscal 
soundness after generations of public waste; yet he proceeded to 
the expenditure of vast sums for the erection of the architectural 
monuments through which the reign of Louis gained its charac- 
ter of magnificence. 

Colbert was not himself a poet, anartist, ora philosopher. He 
was not even an amateur in art, a self-conscious patron of the 
muses. There is abundant record of artists and poets whom he 
subsidized and pensioned; there is no record of artists or poets 


with whom he lived inintimate friendship. He wasatradesman, 


*An address before the chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa society at Stanford University, 
California, May 18,1912. Published by permission of the chapter. 
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the son of atradesman. He began his career as a draper’s ap- 
prentice; his later youth was devoted to the practice of banking, 
his early manhood was given over to incessant clerical labors in 
administrative bureaus. His ideals were frankly commercial; he 
wished to enrich France through trade and industry. And if he 
encouraged what we commonly consider the non-commercial 
forms of human activity, it was because he saw an intimatecon- 
nection between them andindustrialsuccess. InItaly,inthe Low 
Countries, in Germany, culture and industry flourished or lan- 
guished together. Colbert set for himself the task of making art 
and industry flourish together in France. 

To our modern way of thinking there is something self-contra- 
dictory in the policy of Colbert. The arts and sciences, poetry and 
philosophy, seem to us to make up a field governed by laws es- 
sentially antagonistic to those which prevail in the great field of 
practical endeavor. It is widely believed that commercial and 
industrial progress tends steadily to encroach upon the field of dis- 
interested and idealistic activities. It is even prophesied that the 
whole of human life will, sooner or later, assume the color of com- 
mercialism: that the artist will no longer paint the thing as he 
sees it, but will paintit as it will pay; that the poet will construct 
his visions, the philosopher his systems, with eyes fixed upon ex- 
change value possibilities; that the scientist will abandon his free 
search for truth and become a mercenary in the service of wealth 
production. Some of ourthinkers, inclined toward optimism, re- 
gard commercialism and its attendant accumulations asa basis 
upon which a cultural structure may be reared, a fund whereby a 
noble extravagance may be maintained. Not that such a struc- 
ture of higher values will necessarily be created; it is admitted 
that the whole commercial process may end insomething no more 
worth while than the gross hedonism of Carthage or Tyre. 

It is my present purpose to show that Colbert’s policy was 
right and that our modern way of conceiving the relations of art 
and industry is wrong. We observe about us a commercialized 
industry, vigorous and powerful, apparently self-sufficing, confi- 
dent of its ability to govern the future. Money values alone, we 
conceive, control its evolution. Analysis will show, however, 
that much of the power of commercialism is the product of tran- 


sitory historical conditions, and must pass away. A completely 
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commercialized industry is a mechanism, not an organic growth; 
it derivesits appearance of vitality, not from an inherent creative 
force, but an antecedent accumulation of energy, which must, in 
theend, be exhausted. The crises, economic and social, that afflict 
the modern nations are signs of the end of an old era of unduly 
extended commercial dominance, and of the beginning of a new 
era in which the disinterested and the practical activities of man 
will develop together, in equal honor. It is time that philosophy 

nd poetry and painting should descend from their niches as tra- 
ditional values and take their place alongside of industry in the 
everyday service of man. For the industry of the future must 
evolve through its own inherent powers; and among the powers 


ntial to its evolution, as we shall see, are the moral and 





thetic values which it is the function of the arts and philoso- 
| hy to create, 
[n the greater part of social history, the course of industry was 
relatively independent of that of trade. What indusi« y produced, 
according to its own laws, was taken over unchanged by trade. 


The trader, according to the art of his calling, endeavored to buy 


cheap and sell dear. The products of industry merely passed 
through his hands; if they were good, he was pleased, so they 


were not too dear; if they were shoddy, he was equally pleased, 
so they were cheap enough. His concern was solely with ex- 
change values, or rather, with the margin between values which 
constituted his profits. Industry, on the other hand, concerned 
itself primarily with the quality of things and their uses. The 
artisan labored to attain a standard of workmanship—a stan- 
dard created through the joint efforts of his co-workers and his 
predecessors in the craft, inspired by sympathetic reflection upon 


the needs and the personal worth of the user. If the product was 


designed for the ordinary man, the standard evolved toward the 

level of the ordinary man’s needs; if it was designed for the 

use of a man exalted in social esteem—high priest or king—the 
, 


standard evolved toward a corresponding perfection. The arti- 


san sought to make a perfect robe for the king, not because the 


1g would pay for it royally, but because the king would wear 
it royally. The perfection of the Damascus blade was the meas- 


ure of the honor in which the swordsmith held knight and caliph. 
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Uncommercialized industry was governed by values, but these 
values differed wholly from those governing trade. In a sense 
they were created by the artisan himself through reflection upon 
the user’s need, and through acceptance of his worth. Butina 
larger sense, the standards were created by society itself: by the 
common thought and action of all who shared in building up the 
greatness of astate. Were a king great and greatly honored, 
were dignities multiplied and accepted with loyalty, the skill of 
the artisan improved; there were values adequate to inspire his 
work. Were a king weak and his retainers venal and base, social 
values decayed and workmanship degenerated—not because the 
depreciated dignitaries were unable to pay, but because they were 
incapable of inspiring. 

I have accentuated the freedom of uncommercialized industry 
from exchange value considerations. Such considerations do, of 
course, arise; but undera peculiar form. All through early in- 
dustry—and indeed, through much of the industry of today—runs 
the standard of the fair price, of the just wage. Fair prices, just 
wages, assured the artisan a living that accorded with his per- 
sonal worth and social status. The laborer was worthy of his 
hire, not in the sense that his wages represented a value equal to 
his economic contribution, but in the sense that they correspond- 
ed with his social worth. To merchandise with his labor, selling 
cheap or dear according to circumstances, was to submit to per- 
sonal degradation. Prices and incomes, like the skill of the arti- 
san and the quality of his products, were governed by values in 
the creation of which much of society unconsciously co-operated. 
The charcoal burner accepted a meagre living because his work 
was despised; the goldsmith could demand good fare and fine 
raiment because his work was held inhonor. Defects inthe system 
there were, no doubt; but it was compatible with economic 
harmony, and it permitted the artisan to ignore prices, and de- 
vote his whole thought to the creation of products and the im- 
provement of standards of workmanship. Much more of the sys- 
tem survives than is generally believed; most differences in wages 
are partly explainable by it. The best workmen of today demand 
nothing more than reasonable wages, easily definable in social 
value terms; they desire nothing better than freedom from active 
concern with wages and prices, leisure to devote themselves to 
their proper work. 
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But industry today is largely dominated by the commercial 
ideal. Where the process of commercialization is complete the 
producer gives little thought to the consumer’s needs; his chief 
concern is to forecast the consumer’s wants and whims, in order 
to exploit them for purposes of profit. Production of the best is 

principle which is ever on his lips; it animates his advertising 


imagination. Production of the most profitable is the principle 





vhich actually governs his conduct. To incorporate in a product 
ualities that are inconspicuous, but that will eventually profit 
the user, is regarded as folly. To cheapen the quality of a pro- 
duct ina manner not easily perceived is good business. In un- 
ymmercialized industry, improvements are made by the producer, 
nd the user is gradually educated to their need. In purely com- 
nercialized industry the standard must be set by the consumer, 
nd enforced to the best of his ability—he is indeed fortunate if he 
s not outwitted. In Western Europe, four hundred years ago, 
nspection of quality was carried on by the crafts themselves, and 
drastic were the penalties meted out to those who failed to main- 
tain the standards, however slight the defect. Today such in- 
spection as we have is imposed upon industry by officials in the 
rvice of the consumer, and mighty must be the abuse that is 
detected and punished. 

Uncommercialized industry is, then, governed by standards 
which the producer establishes for himself and seeks persistently 
to realize. Commercialized industry is governed by specifica- 

ns, established by the consumer, which the producer seeks 
cautiously to evade. The Damascus blade had qualities superior 

») the best a knight could imagine; the swordsmith realized the 
vital importance of his handiwork in time of crisis and made it 
his ambition that the sword should not fail the user. The steel 
rail of today has such qualities as the buyer specifies; or perhaps 
qualities differing from specification only in a manner impercepti- 
ble to the official inspector or to the buying agent of the railway. 
Does the maker of the steel rail reflect upon the endless stream of 
wealth and human life that will be borne by his product; upon 
the ultimate consequences that may flow from the most minute 
defects? Possibly; but rails are breaking every day. 

The influence of commercialism in industry does not stop with 


the product; it enters into the increasingly complex relations 
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among those who co-operate in production. The trader’s ideal 
of maximum gain has taken the place of the industrial ideal of a 
fair price and a just wage. There wasa time when the saying 
“The worth of a thing is what it will fetch,” was regarded asa 
brutal cynicism of the same order as the saying “Every man has 
his price.’”” Today the former of these sayings has become a tru- 
ism. In industry as in trade, we seek to buy cheap and sell dear; 
to give aslittle as possible and to get as much as we can. Onere- 
sult has been the progress of adulteration and qualitative deterio- 

ation. But thereis another result that is more serious. The 
man who has nothing to sell but his labor accepts the principle: 
to give as little as possible and to demand as muchas he can get. 
The buyer of labor, too, must erect specifications to take the 
place of the self-imposed standards that have fallen. Piece rates, 
task systems, pace-setting laborers, and pace-setting machines— 
all methods of setting specifications for the day’s work—are tried, 
with mediocre success. Labor, as a merchandise, is subject to in- 
definite deterioration. Importation of laborers not yet commer- 
cialized may delay deterioration; the progress of the mechanical 
improvements may conceal it; but there is no force in commer- 
cialism itself that can permanently check it. 

And, as the quality of the workman’s performance tends down- 
ward, his claims for reward tend upward. He has, under com- 
mercialism, a right to what he can get. The measure of his power 
to acquire is his power to inflict social injury—a power which in- 
creases steadily with the decades. In sum, purely commercialized 
industry offers no permanent guaranty of either harmony or pro- 
gress. 

If we inquire of history what it is that has enabled commer- 
cialism to fasten itself upon industry, to the perversion of the lat- 
ter’s essential nature, we receive as our first response: Foreign 
trade, especially with peoples of an inferior or a dissimilar civili- 
zation. The Italian merchants, prowling around the camps of 
the Crusaders, first discovered the secret of producing in quantity 
cheap stuffs for trade with unsophisticated peoples. The crafts 
of Spain and Portugal decayed under the influence of imperialistic 
exploitation and imperialistic trade. The Low Countries com- 
mercialized their industries under the demands of the East Indies. 
In the 19th century all the ports of allthe seas invited the British 
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to mass production of the cheapest articles that would sell. By 
a similar process the arts and crafts of Japan, the textiles of the 
Near East, are degenerating under Western demand. The origi- 
nal sympathetic relation between producer and consumer is de- 
stroyed by geographic remoteness and cultural dissimilarity. The 
producer for distant trades has nothing but exchange values to 
guide him in his work and to control its quality. 

Scarcely less potent in its influence upon industry has been the 
unlocking of vast stores of new productive power through the 
progress of discovery and invention; the exploitation of the mines 
and forests and virgin lands of the Americas, especially; the con- 
quest of mechanical power through applied science. The lure of 
easily acquired wealth, represented by these resources, has drawn 
away much of the best talent from the orderly development of 
industry ; it has emphasized exchange values to the prejudice of 
more permanent social values. The directing of the progress of 
qualitative improvement in production, passing from the hands 
of the producer himself, has become the prerogative of a con- 
sumer newly enriched, several generations short of connoisseur- 
ship. 

Imperialistic trade and the seizure and exploitation of newly 
discovered economic resources are, then, the two great forces to 
which we must ascribe the subordination of industry to the trad- 
ing motive; the substitution of consumer’s requirements, most 
often inexpert, for the self-imposed standards of the producer; 
the introduction of the principle of maximum gain in the place 
of the old standards of fair prices and just wages. These 
forces have vastly increased the wealth and physical productive 
power at man’s command; they have raised the average of ma- 
terial comfort; they have sharpened men’s wits and broadened 
men’s intelligence. But these same forces have also caused men 
to lose their pleasure in the performance of work and to fix their 
attention chiefly upon the rewards to be gained by it. As a con- 
sequence, price struggles between industries, conflict between 
those who direct work and those who execute it, appear to be the 
natural law of economic life. Where material progress is sufh- 
ciently rapid to yield a steady increase in the fund of wealth to be 
distributed, where the industrial habits of an earlier order still re- 
tain some power over the action of those involved in economic 
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strife, a modus vivendi is attained without great difficulty. But 
let the process of expansion reach its limit, let all the industrial 
classes accept frankly the principles of commercialism, and the 
economic equilibrium becomes indeed unstable, the outcome of a 
disturbance unpredictable. 

The process of expansion and exploitation has nearly run its 
course. The inferior civilizations are rapidly rising to the world 
level; their scales of value arecoming to be the same as ourscales. 
Therichest harvests ofimperialistic trade have alreadybeen reaped. 
It is no longer possible to find peoples whom wecan wheedle into 
parting with their wealth in exchange for beads and colored 
cloths. Two hundred years ago every nation saw the gains to 
be had from colonial trade, and was willing tofightfor them. No 
wisely governed nation will fight for colonial trade now; it is not 
worth thecost. The empty lands have, for the most part, been 
overrun; the gold appropriated, the forests culled, the virgin lands 
skimmed of their fertility. The revolutionary advances in indus- 
try through the application of mechanical power lie in the past. 
And, as the limits of exploitation draw near, the number of ex- 
ploiters increases; no single petty nation, as in the past, but all 
the great powers prepare to participate in the commercialization 
of China. We accelerate our progress toward the point in his- 
tory where free wealth is no longer to be had for the taking. 

Industrialism is entering upon a new phase. Theeconomic pro- 
gress of the future will consist in myriad minor improvements 
throughout the industrial system, not in revolutionary advances 
at isolated points. The wheat supply of the world will increase 
through the slow process of developing the plant and improving 
the soil, not through the rapid process of the annexation of new 
empires of virgin territory. Mechanical power will be cheapened 
through devices designed to save fuel, not through moreruthless- 
ly effective methods of depleting the sources of power. The per- 
formance of labor will be increased, not through attraction of 
laborers from old lands to new, fromcountry to city, but through 
the gradual improvement of the powers latent in the existing 
labor supply. The industrialism of the future must depend upon 
its own inherent powers for further progress. 

It must be obvious that the industrial evolution of the new era 
is to be analogous with that which first created the arts and 
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crafts. It was the feeling of his responsibility to the user of his 
products that enabled the mediaeval producer to establish stan- 
dards and acquire skill; it was this feeling of responsibility that 
made work worth doing and a life of labor worth living. It is 
upon a restoration of this feeling of responsibility that the indus- 
trial progress of the future will depend. But the conditions un- 
derlying the development of responsibility in the future cannot 
be the same as those that obtained inthe past. As I have already 
indicated, early industrial standards were closely bound up with 
the aristocratic constitution of society. Whatever the faults of 
kings and priests and nobles, their presence in society played an 
extremely important part in stimulating industrial progress. 
Not by virtue of their ability to pay, but by virtue of the social 
worth they embodied. And here we touch upon the industrial 
service rendered by the architect, the sculptor, the poet. They 
idealized the men of might; they gave concrete expression to the 
popular feeling of respect and loyalty, and thus endowed it with 
potency. So the Iliad, creating the social value of king and hero, 
contributed to the creation of Greek craftsmanship. 

But the kings have perished, and with them the nobles and all 
yther personal dignitaries. Subjected to the test of cash payment 
they were found wanting. The millionaire has usurped their 
place of power, but not of social worth. There remain men for 
whom it pays to work. Indeed the pay never was better. But 
none remain for whom it is a distinguished honor to work. Yet 
it is honor alone that will inspire in the workman the single am- 
bition to do his best work. 

The aristocracies have vanished, we shall never know them 
again. The work of supplying the world, now and for the future, 
has become one of such complexity, requiring so broad a diffusion 
of general intelligence, that merely personal dignitaries can never 
again acquire their ancient influence over man’s mind, their 
ancient hold on his conduct. There remains in the world only 
the common man. Differences in natural endowment, in culture 
and in wealth persist; but these can not alter the fact of a funda- 
mental democracy. So far as we serve, we serve the common 
man. 

But—and this we must fix in our minds—the common man of 


today is not the obscure citizen of earlierepochs. The same com- 
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mercial process which has broken down the earlier class organi- 
zation has produced a differentiation in economic structure, anin- 
terdependence of parts, which compels us to conceive of economic 
society as a living organism. The common man of today com- 
pares with his prototype of yesterday as the cell in an organized 
tissue compares with the cell in the half-coherent mass of proto- 
plasm. The functions of the individual are now organic functions, 
far transcending the narrow confines of his own personality. The 
pilot, the engineer, the steel worker, the coal-hewer, are signifi- 
cant, not in themselves, but in the social work they perform. 
With the progress of time, a constantly increasing share of the 
population assumes functions essentially social. 

In serving the common man, then, we are performing a work 
far more worth while than that of supplying the needs of an indi- 
vidual, of whatever personal worth. We are serving a social 
functionary—in the last analysis, society itself. Our work, then, 
is significant or meaningless according as we conceive society it- 
self as worthy or not. If we are constrained to think of our 
society as ninety million persons, chiefly knaves and fools, the 
service will be irksome, to be shirked, if possible. If the society 
we serve is full of brutality and injustice, disfigured with poverty 
and ignorance, corrupted withcynicism and self-indulgence, it can 
not inspire us with loyalty in its service. The exhausting toil of 
the long day, the hopeless misery of the sweatshop, the sordid 
depravity of the slum, can not much longer cumber the earth if 
society is to command the best efforts of its servitors. We are 
not now concerned with the question of justice to those who live 
and toil in wretchedness. That question is worth considering in 
its proper place; it is sufficient here to indicate that, for the order- 
ly progress of industry in the coming era, we must remove con- 
ditions that destroy our faith in society. Men in the service of 
society will give their best efforts only if society is worth serving. 

But it is not sufficient that society should be worth serving; the 
worth of society and the worth of work in its service must be 
given concrete expression if these values are to mold men’s con- 
duct. Today these values are perceived, but dimly; they exercise 
an influence in limited fields. Men in the service of the railways, 
as a rule, endeavor honestly to realize the ideal of continuous and 


adequate service. Coal miners are loath to strike at the opening 
of winter. Their social function plays a part—though unfortu- 
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nately a minor part—in controlling their economic policy. Asa 
rule, however, the servants of society, employers and employees 
alike, regard any peculiar dependence of society upon their ser- 
vices as anelement strengthening their bargaining position, a 
peculiar opportunity for gain. The wheat is falling from the head; 
the fruit is rotting on the tree: an excellent time for a concerted 
demand for higher wages! An industrial city has been built upon 
the expectation of the continuous supply of material: what an 
opportunity for the material producers to levy tribute! A whole 
nation lives from day to day upon the fruits of its mechanical in- 
dustries; coal is its bread. Adazzling prospect of gain lies before 
those who can possess themselves of the mastery of the mines. 
Responsibility of function is opportunity for gain; so prevalent is 
this conception that when we assert that the use of responsibility 
for gain, not for service, is a species of treason, we seem to be 
harking back to the middle ages. And so weare. But there is 
much in the mediaeval industrial spirit that is eternal: much that 
must be restored to our society after the disorders of an era of ex- 
pansion and exploitation. 

The worth of society and of work in its service—these are the 
social values that must govern in the newindustrialism. As mere 
abstract ideas they can have no potency. As abstract ideas the 
kings and nobles of an earlier age had no potency; they were in- 
vested with the power of social values by the work of architects 
and sculptors, poets and philosophers. The poets, as it were, 
created kings and knights—ideals toward which actualrulers and 
nobles sought to elevate themselves. Architects and sculptors, 
painters and poets, can transform social man and society into 
values capable of dominatingindustry. The task may be difficult; 
but it is no more difficult than that of vesting glory in the House 
of Atreus or the House of Bourbon. 

The ultimate need of the new industrialism, then, is not more 
trained skill, more applied science—although these too are good 
things in their way—but artists and poets who shall translate 
society and social man into terms of values worth serving. When 
these have done their work, we shall hear less of the deterioration 
of labor and the abuse of responsibility, of industrial decay and 
social corruption, of irreconcilable conflict and threatened revolu- 
tion. A revolution will have been accomplished: a revolution in 


ideals and in values. 











Slidell’s Mission to Mexico 


Louis MarTIN SEARS 
University of Chicago 

Our own times have witnessed so remarkable a growth of the 
imperialistic ideal that the story of our swift conquest of a con- 
tinent is of lively present interest. In that amazing development 
which has extended the American flag from Porto Rico to the 
Philippines, from Panama to Alaska, few more significant steps 
have been taken than the incorporation of Texas and the guiding 
of our southern boundary to the Pacific. Yet few periods in 
American history are more misunderstood. Historians, largely 
dominated by New England thought which saw nothing but evil 
in any project that would extend the slave power, have cast a 
slur upon the entire movement to annex Texas. And the public 
conscience, highly sensitive to criticism, and priding itself on the 
integrity of its foreign relations, has yielded to their view. Just 
as an Englishman inclines to blush when he considers the execu- 
tion of King Charles, so the average American regrets the Mexi- 
can War. A nation that boasts that it obtained Louisiana, and 
Florida, and Alaska, by purchase, and that it acquired Porto 
Rico and the Philippines while fighting in the glorious cause of 
human liberty, has been taught to look upon the Mexican War 
as unworthy of the American people, an undignified squabble for 
land. This sentiment, though based on error, is natural to a 
proud and high-minded people. It has been reflected in and per- 
petuated by literature, so that our children, in learning a pro- 
vincial, anti-slavery interpretation of the Mexican War, are losing 
its significance as an honorable step in a progress which was in- 
evitable and glorious, vital to the very existence of the republic. 

The present paper attempts to show the true condition of our 
Mexican relations from the autumn of 1845 until the outbreak 
ofthe war. It contends that our diplomacy during that period 
was not a half-hearted blind to conceal active preparations for 
war, nor a ceremonial slavery to etiquette, but a serious, manful 
endeavor to achieve great ends by liberal means.* 











*The investigation was inspired by Professor Dodd, of the University of 
Chicago, who directed a seminar on “ The South and the War with Mexico” 
in the early months of 1912. 
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In the autumn of 1845, President Polk had determined to give 
Mexico one last day of grace. Since Jackson’s time, conditions 
to the South of us had gone from bad to worse, until in face of 
our determination to annex Texas, diplomatic relations had 
ceased. Yet American expansion, the slavery question, the very 
peace of the Union hinged on a successful renewal of these rela- 
tions. 

Polk, an outspoken imperialist, led a divided country. If his 
Secretary of the Treasury, Robert J. Walker of Mississippi, urged 
the annexation of Texas and a vast extension of slavery at the 
southwest, John Quincy Adams and New England as stoutly op- 
posed; nor were the great numbers of conservatives of the Buch- 
anan type committed to any definite policy of expansion. 
Through peaceful measures only, could Polk guide a united fol- 
lowing and offer the minimum of target to his enemies. Hence 
his plan to solve the Texas problem and to acquire Mexican lands 
without resort to arms. 

A solution offered itself in the American claims against Mexico 
which a Board of Arbitration had estimated at $2,026,139.68 
and on which only three instalments had been paid. What more 
providential arrangement than to take payment in land for the 
heavy arrears and, if need be, to add a liberal bonus to smooth 
the path of diplomacy and to quiet the consciences of statesmen. 

Mexico had withdrawn her ambassador on March 7, 1845, and 
international courtesy would have demanded that she take the 
first steps in any renewal of diplomatic relations. But Polk was 
willing to waive all ceremony. A great power could take the 
initiative gracefully, and peace was essential to his programme. 
He had always favored the annexation of Texas; he had cast 
longing eyes upon Northern Mexico; but by 1845 the fear of the 
“slave power” had become too keen anissue at the North to 
hazard an unnecessary war upon itsaccount. Polk’s policy, then, 
demanded a renewal of peaceful negotiations, but such a mission 
as would accomplish the full measure of Polk’s aims would re- 
quire delicate handling. Mexico must see the light. She must 
learn, what nine years of guerrilla fighting had failed to teach her, 
that Texas was no longer hers. She must learn the value of 
money and the wisdom of paying her debts. She must sell her 
lands to raise this money. Hardest of all for a proud people, she 
must learn to pocket her pride. 
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Our consul at the Mexican capital prepared the way, and Mexi- 
co agreed to receive as envoy ‘‘one commissioned with full power 
to settle the dispute in a peaceful, reasonable, and honorable man- 
ner.’ John Slidell, a shrewd and able politician of Louisiana, 
was chosen for the post, an honor the greater by as much as the 
difficulties were undersood in advance. Victory would mean 
glory; failure would involve no disgrace. The man and the hour 
had come. 

The two issues which Slidell had to settle were the annexation 
of Texas, and the settlement of our Mexican claims. The great 
cause of Texan annexation had been before the American people 
since Calhoun first advocated it in 1836. But it had been allowed 
to lapse until the famous Gilmer letter of January 10, 1843, had 
pleaded for immediate action before the growing influence of 
Great Britain should bring about abolition. This letter raised 
such a storm of protest in New England that the report of March 
3, 1843, signed by Adams and fifteen other members of Congress, 
went so far as to foretell that the North would not submit toa 


” 


violation of the “national compact” and that that section would 
prefer a dissolution of the Union instead. Walker’s masterful 
counterplea of January 8, 1844, reénforced the Monroe doctrine 
with a warning that Texas in unfriendly hands was too near 
New Orleans. Walker painted a glowing picture of Texas asa 
market for northern goods, a field for southern enterprise, a solu- 
tion for the negro problem, and from its logical unity with the 
great Mississippi valley, a necessary safeguard to the Oregon trail, 
in fact, as General Jackson had viewed it, a military necessity! 
Texas, he contended, was free by the same right of revolution 
which had established Mexico, and failure to annex her would 
ultimately mean British control of Texas as well as of a new 
league including our southern and southwestern states. The 
strong element of truth in Walker’s picture won many to the 


99% 


cause, but even so, the “joint resolutions’”’* on Texan annexation, 


~ 


Texan annexation was, then, a fact. It was to be Slidell’s task 


were carried only by the slenderest possible margin, 27 to 25. 


to interpret this fact to the very slow perceptions of Mexico. 
The Mexicans having once mastered the idea that Texas was 


no longer theirs, would next have to learnits new boundary.? 
*February 27th, 1845. 
+ Taylor had orders to advance to the Rio Grande as a boundary. EZzec. 
Doc. 29th Cong. 1st Sess. No. 196, pp. 70-71. 
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And it would be at this point that the American claims would 
arise as convenient leverage for securing a liberal interpretation 
of this boundary. In fact, Polk named their settlement as an in- 
dispensable object of the Slidell mission. “I could not, for a mo- 
ment, entertain the idea that the claims of our much injured and 
long suffering citizens, . . should be postponed, or separated, 
from the settlement of the boundary question.” 

There was, therefore, a complicated background of slavery ex- 
tension, Westward expansion, Anglophobia, Mexican irritation, 
and armed intervention into the foreground of which Slidell was 
to pass in his mission of peace. The situation was undoubtedly 
a delicate one, but historical fairness forbids us to read into Polk’s 
policy a deliberate intention to provoke a war with a weaker 
power under the hypocritical mask of a desire for peace. 

Polk’s samewhat jaunty talk about paying huge sums to Mex- 
ico for ceded territory, while it betrays gross ignorance of the 
Spanish character, ought to acquit him of a malicious determina- 
tion for war on any pretext. Thereis unimpeachable evidence, 
moreover, that he desired Slidell to be received, and the negotia- 
tions to progress, though the degree of his actual faith in the 
mission and in the ends to be achieved is a matter of conjecture. 
Many of Polk’s instructions were oral; many of his projects were 
not confided even to his journal; and Slidell, though ‘obliged to 
make an exception in favor of Mrs. S—’’, was pledged to secrecy. 
Neither Polk nor Slidell could feel entirely sanguine, yet Slidell en- 
tered upon the mission confident that Mexico “desired to settle 
amicably all the questions in dispute between us. re 

Did not manifest destiny point to a continental empire from 
ocean to ocean? Would not Providence, which had done so 
much for us, round out its labors? Was not Texas necessary to 
our national life, if we were to be free from British or French ag- 
gression? Surely there was ground for hope that these desirable 
ends could be attained by peaceful means. But whatever real 
confidence Slidell and the administration felt must have been due 
to a belief that Mexico would see the need of making the best of 
things. And to help her in this, they were ready to be liberal. If 
hope blinded them to some of the difficulties, it was only natural. 

These obstacles inevitably loomed most clear in the minds of 
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the opposition. Thus the Reverend Dr. Ellis* held that no Mex- 
ican government could survive which would voluntarily sur- 
render Texas. War only could attain that object, and this would’ 
precipitate European intervention—‘‘our possession under any 
circumstances, must be a possession secured by force.’’ But the 
ability of a New Engiand opposition to see a mote in its broth- 
er’s eye does not justify the imputation of base motives to Polk 
or his government. The hopeless confusion of Mexican affairs 
was not a temporary aberration. It was chronic. Though many 
of our Mexican claims were doubtless absurd, others were thor- 
oughly valid, and these had been all too long in abeyance. Self- 
respect demanded action. Nor could this be deferred to the idle 
dream that Mexico, unhampered, might recover her power in the 
North. The loss of Tamaulipas was far more probable than the 
recovery of Texas. 

The final steps toward dispatching the mission were not taken 
until Polk had used all possible means to sound Mexican senti- 
ment and to be assured of a welcome for the commissioner. Pre- 
liminary negotiations were conducted through Mr. Black, the 
consul at Mexico, but other agents were also used, and reports 
from Commodore Conner, of the Squadron in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and Dr. Parrott, our Confidential Agent at Mexico, confirmed 
Polk in a belief that “the Government of Mexico were willing. . . 
to receive a minister from the United States,’ and ‘“‘anxious to 
settle the pending difficulties between the two countries, including 
those of boundary.” Assuredly Polk did not enter blindly upon 
the fruitless embassy. He had made careful soundings. Witha 
clearness of vision unusual in American Presidents, he defined his 
aim. With a precision of action rare in diplomacy, he sought it. 
Slidell and his mission were a step towards its fulfillment. If suc- 
cessful, so much the better; if a failure, there were at hand other 
means, less desirable, perhaps, but more certain. 

The instructions finally given to Slidell are so easily accessible 
that only a synopsisis necessary. As already indicated, they 
covered two principal points, the recognition of the annexation 
of Texas with a settlement of its boundary; and the final adjudi- 
cation of our claims against Mexico. But bound up with both 





*Letters upon the annexation of Texas addressed to Hon. John Quincy 
Adams, 1845. Ellis was an eminent Unitarian divine, pastor of the Harvard 
Church in Charlestown, Massachusetts. The letters, fifteen in number, extend 
from December 19th, 1844, to March 15th, 1845. 
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was a vast scheme of empire to carry the southern boundary of 
the United States to the Pacific. For this last, Polk was willing 
to pay a great price in proportion as the boundary was more or 
less satisfactory to the administration. Starting from the inde- 
pendence of Texas as ‘“‘a settled fact, and not to be called into 
question’’, Slidell was ordered to uphold the Rio Grande as the 
established boundary, and in compensation to assume payment 
of ourclaims. But for actual cessions of Mexican territory, a 
sliding scale of prices was authorized. 

For such a line as would include New Mexico and thus “obvi- 


, 


ate the danger of future collisions’’, the claims would be cancelled 
and a bonus of five millions would be paid. For the grander 
scheme of a cession of California, ‘money would be no object 
, 


Its amount would 
vary with the linedetermined upon. Twenty-five millions would 


compared with the value of the acquisition.’ 


be none too much for a line “from the southern extremity of New 
Mexico to the Pacific Ocean,—which would embrace Monterey 


within our limits’’; twenty millions, for a similar line “‘so as to in- 
clude the bay and harbor of San Francisco’’—‘‘of course when I 
speak of any point on the western boundary of New Mexico, it is 
understood that from the Del Norte to that point our boundary 
shall run according to the first offer which you have been author- 
ized to make.”’ Finally, Slidell was bidden to conclude a treaty 
even if it should include only one of the specific objects of his 
mission. 

The objection may arise that the whole scheme was to bea 
trade on Mexico’s poverty; that to accept land in place of gold, 
and to soothe the American pride of conscience by giving Ameri- 
can dollarsfor more land than could properly be seized under any 
pretext of foreclosure, was a Machiavellian contrivance to spread 
the eagle and slavery over a wider compass. But that would in- 
volve a preconceived notion that Polk and his policies were in- 
herently depraved; that the “interests’’ were a unit for land 
grabbing—a not easily tenable position in view of powerful oppo- 
sition from New England and the North—; and that the idea of 
National Destiny which animated so many minds was a mere 
slogan, foisted by interested persons upon a gullible public. The 
cynic, too, may smile at a kindness which would absorb New 
Mexico so that there might be no occasion to ask for it again. 
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But in his California policy, at least, no question exists of Polk’s 
sincerity. Vigorous action was so essential at a time when our 
Pacific expansion at the North was in jeopardy, that his Cali- 
fornia project must count as at least one point in proof of Polk’s 
desire that the mission succeed. Moreover, while it is puzzling 
to see how a constitutional President could have the assurance 
to propose it on his own responsibility, the very heavy payment 
which the minister was instructed to offer for California, is an in- 
dubitable evidence of Polk’s anxiety for a peaceful settlement. 
The maximum offer of twenty-five millions was immense in com- 
parison with what had been paid for Louisiana or Florida. And 
it is against all reason to imagine that Polk’s offer of money was 
intended as asting to Mexican pride which would goad that 
country into war. His worst detractors have not accused Polk 
of stupidity. On the contrary, his strong sagacity would warn 
him that from a merely political point of view the peaceful and 
lawful purchase of the West would be far preferable to a war of 
conquest waged in opposition to northern sentiment* and to the 
entire Adams influence. In view of the sharp political opposi- 
tion to any extension of slave territory, and considering the na- 
ture of instructions which authorized a treaty evenif only a single 
object would be achieved, and which imposed a studious deference 
to Mexican pride, the present writer can see no possible ground 
for assuming a secret desire for war. The plan, instead, seems a 
masterful solution for Polk’s difficulties, much gain, no war, and 
an opposition silenced. 

Armed with these instructions, Slidell entered upon his mission, 
one of the most delicate in the history of American diplomacy. It 
was his task to persuade the bankrupt and tottering government 
of a proud people that, because of its poverty, it must clutch at any 
straw to payits debts. It would have taxed the ingenuity of 
Mephistopheles to show this moribund machine a method of 
yielding to American demands while yet pampering Mexican 
pride into a belief that loss of territory was consistent with na- 
tional honor. 

Slidell was foredoomed to failure by the inherent impossibility 
of inducing an impossible government to accept an impossibility. 
In short, Mexican politicians were too weak to face the realities 





*Not so strong as imagined, however. 
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of things. To yield to Polk’s demands would have meant revolu- 
tion and overthrow at the handsof a people blind to facts as old 
even as the Texan Revolution of 1836. To resist those demands 
might even secure a temporary popularity. Caught between the 
devil and the deep sea, the Mexican government felt it better to 
conciliate the deep sea, and let the rather more distant devil look 
after his own. The entire conduct of the Mexican government in 
refusing to recognize Slidell shows how a weak and corrupt ma- 
chine, daily facing overthrow, toyed and trifled over issues of life 
and death for the very nation, for there is no longer room to 
doubt that on the fate of Slidell’s mission depended the existence 
of Mexico as an independent nationality. 

Preliminary to Slidell’s arrival, we tried to conciliate Mexico 
by withdrawing our fleet from the waters of Vera Cruz. The 
Mexican foreign secretary, Pena y Pena had urged this as a proof 
of our sincerity, and the government at Washington had yielded, 
confiding in Black’s opinion that the negotiation would progress, 
as it had the sanction of the Mexican Congress in secret session. 
The path was therefore supposedly clear when Slidell quietly de- 
parted for Mexico in late November of 1845, his movements being 
known only to the State Department, but no sooner had he 
reached Vera Cruz than he was urged not to disembark. Pena y 
Pena declared he had not been expected until January, and that 
so critical was the condition of affairs in the capital that his ap- 
pearance there would defeat the whole affair. Worse still, to 
shift responsibility, the Secretary submitted to the Council of 
Government the final decision as to Slidell’s reception. This 
council was a remarkable body, representing, in fact, wheels 
within wheels, the inner sovereignty of the nation. It voiced the 
will of the Archbishop of Mexico* and could be counted on for 
definite opposition to the heretics from over the border. To sub- 
mit the question of receiving Slidellto such a body was, therefore, 
a distinct breach of faith. It could give only one decision. 

Pena y Pena’s formal and unqualified refusal to treat with 
Slidell was not delivered until December 21, 1845. It was 
based largely on a quibble that his credentials were those of “‘a 
minister to reside near the Government of Mexico” as in ordinary 
circumstances, whereas, Mexico had assented only to a special 


‘ 


mission “confined to the differences in relation to the Texas ques- 








*See Polk’s Diary, I, p. 229, for political importance of the Archbishop. 
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tion.” He assured Slidell that ‘“‘the government itself was dis- 
posed to arrange all differences”, but that the situation was so 
critical as to demand great caution and circumspection. Would 
the Mexican have dared such a subterfuge had Slidell left the 
United States in a public way, and with the American people in 
full knowledge of the preliminary arrangements for his reception? 
Was not Polk’s anxiety for secrecy from the vigilance of England 
and France in itself subversive of a successful mission? Be that 
as it may, the wily Mexican was quick enough to grasp the 
straw. 

The decision whether or not to receive Slidell rested necessarily 
with the Mexican government, but the minister omitted no 
effort which could advance his claims. He obeyed instructions 
faithfully. He insisted that all communications make use of his 
official title, and in a final memorial to Pena y Pena he recapitu- 
lated in a most convincing way the plan and scope of the mission 
as originally understood by both governments. Writing three 
days after the rejection of his overtures, he placed stress on the 
point that the United States had proposed an “exvoy’’ “‘to adjust 
all the questions in dispute between the two powers,” and that Mex- 
ico had agreed to receive a “Commissioner” “with full power to 
settle those disputes in a peaceful, reasonable, and honorable man- 
ner.”’* He concluded by saying that the great object of his under- 
taking had been ‘“‘by the removal of all mutual causes of com- 
plaint for the past, and of distrust for the future, to revive, con- 
firm, and if possible to strengthen these sympathies.” Slidell was 
undoubtedly piqued at the Mexican refusal to give him even a 
chance, and when we remember Polk’s extravagant desire for 
territory and the strong reasons for obtaining it without war, 
there appears no reason to question his sincerity of purpose and 
chagrin at defeat. In the bitterness of his disappointment he 
assured Buchanan that further negotiations would be practi- 
cable only when hostile demonstrations should have convinced 
the Mexican people “that our differences must be settled prompt- 
ly either by negotiation or [by] the sword.” For the present 
there was no alternative but to leave the capital. He according- 
ly withdrew to Jalapa, there to await developments. 

Polk’s plans regarding Mexico formed only part of a larger 
whole in an administration conspicuous for its many-sided activ- 





*Exec. Doc. 29th Cong. 1st Sess. 1845-6. No. 196, p. 35. Italics are Slidell’s. 
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ity, and the rejection of Slidell may readily be traced to a Mexi- 
can policy of delaying the settlement of the Texas boundary until 
the United States should be too deeply involved with England 
over the Oregon question to have time or energy to press her 
rights at the South. Similarly, it is susceptible of proof that 
Polk centered his interest more on Mexico than on Oregon, and 
that hesacrificed his campaign cry of ‘54° 40’ or Fight’’ to a pro- 
tection of southern interests. Far better for a southern Demo- 
cratic President, given his choice of only part of a loaf, to prefer 
that part which would most benefit his own section, and would 
least endanger the Union. Mexico planned shrewdly, but she made 
her mistake in counting too strongly on our possible difficulties 


with England. As Slidell himself wrote from his ‘‘observatory”’ 
at Jalapa, respecting the government which had superseded 


Herrera’s, my reception . . . will mainly be con- 
trolled by the aspect of the Oregon question. Should our difficul- 
ties with Great Britain continue to present a prospect of war 
with that power, there will be but a very faint hope of a change 


of policy here.’’ Under these circumstances Slidell’s inability to 
secure an audience in no sense represented a personal failure, and 
Buchanan’s replies to his periodical reports breathe not the slight- 
est hint of reproach. 

From his new coigne of vantage at Jalapa, Slidell was able to 
render good service to his government as an observer of Mexican 
affairs. From here he noted a situation developing which was 
later to place within our grasp all Northern and Eastern Mex- 
ico.* Yucatan, in particular, he regarded as the cornerstone of 
the new empire. 

News of Slidell’s treatment caused the return of the Gulf Squad- 
ron to Mexican waters, and in this movement, combined with 
the advance of General Taylor to the left bank of the Rio Grande, 
Slidell recognized measures likely to have a salutary influence. 
International conditions also seemed to be grouping themselves 
favorably to hisends. Alanan and Paredes, the new Mexican 
military leaders, were suspected of monarchical tendencies, and 
their downfall was assured.. In such a maze of embarrassments, 
it was natural for the leaders to shift responsibility upon the 
shoulders of a dictator, but the people were opposed to such a 
course, and Slidell anticipated that they would welcome the in- 





—s ‘An outcome only prevented by Trist’s mission. 
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tervention of the United States as a deliverance from prospective 





tyranny, a natural return to a friendship found useful in the 
original war for Mexican independence. Best of all, fiscal diffi- 
culties had reached an acute stage. Mazatlan, the second port 
in Mexico, had declared against Paredes, and had cut off thereby 
a great revenue indispensable to a leader who would retain the 
loyalty of his troops, or who would avert European interference 
on the pretext of long overdue interest on bonds and other loans. 
Altogether Slidell regarded the situation as auspicious. “My 
note,” he wrote Buchanan on March 1, 1846, ‘‘will be presented 
at the most propitious moment that could have been selected. 
All attempts to effect a loan have completely failed.” That this 
hopefulness was shared by others is plain from Commodore Con- 
ner’s letter to General Taylor, written from his flagship off Vera 
Cruz, March 2, 1846, ‘Mr. Slidell is still at Jalapa; and though 
unlikely as it may appear; Ihave it from very good authority 
that it is probable he will yet be received by the Mexican Govern- 
ment.” 

In a sense this was the parting of the ways. The outlook did 
not again appear so hopeful, and in an attempt to estimate the 
forces at work, it becomes increasingly difficult to determine just 
how sincere the government’s desire remained to treat with 
Mexico, at any rate on the original basis on which Slidell had 
been dispatched. One feels that the mission from now on until 
its termination existed only to preserve appearances. The Amer- 
ican people were to be taught to recognize themselves as martyrs 
to the criminal delay, the wanton folly, of an impotent govern- 
ment. This rather pharisaical programme demanded that we 
maintain a show of anxiety to treat. Slidell’s mission had ac- 
quired a new usefulness, a by-product, so to speak, of its origi- 
nal purpose, a significance which Buchanan’s final instructions 
clearly recognized, ‘“‘ . . . inthe present distracted condition 
of Mexico, it is of importance that we should have an able and 
discreet agent in that country to watch the progress of events.” 

The excuse for remaining was entirely plausible, since z,overn- 
ments in Mexico were short-lived, and what one refused, another 
might grant. To rest content with the refusal of one would even 
be dangerous as “It would be difficult . . . to satisfy the Ameri- 
can people that all had been done which ought to have been 
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done to avoid the necessity of resorting to hostilities,” and 
Congress might refuse to support the active measures which 
Polk proposed to institute upon Slidell’s final return. To con- 
fuse this new phase of the mission with its original concep- 
tion is unhistorical. New times demanded new methods, but 
even yet there lingered traces of good will toward a republic 
which Buchanan so frequently described as “distracted.”” Moore’s 
edition of his works includes a letter which was judici- 
ously expurgated before submission to Congress, in which 
Buchanan directed Slidell to inform Paredes ‘in some dis- 
creet manner that the United States were both able and will- 
ing to relieve his administration from pecuniary embarrassment.” 
The only return exacted was justice and a settlement of the 
boundary. There is reason to feel that this attempted bribe was 
a genuine move ina last effort to secure} waceably a tract which we 
had now resolved to gain at all hazards. it was a case of natural 
evolution. Thwarted desire had grown into determination. De- 
termination in turn led to action, but it is folly to read the after- 
math, the Mexican War and the peace settlement, into the origi- 
nal motives of the Slidell mission. These were, as we saw, un- 
doubtedly peaceable and only the blunders of Mexican officials 
had changed their import. 

The new drift of events was clear to Slidell, and in it he found 
a compensation for the failure of his mission as originally con- 
templated. He had become a necessary link in achain which was 
to punish his adversaries. He must remain at his post so as “to 
place us in the strongest moral position before our own people 
and the world by exhausting every possible means of concilia- 
tion.’’ The mission had become supremely useful in its deriva- 
tive possibilities. Primary results Slidell no longer anticipated 
—‘‘We shall never be able to treat with her on fair terms,” he in- 
formed Buchanan, “until she has been taught to respect us.” A 
four months’ residence in Mexico had shown him what Col. 
Atocha,* confidential agent of Santa Anna in Washington, dur- 
ing a part of this period, had originally foretold, that Mexico re- 
quired an object lesson before she would take the United States 


seriously. 

*For very favorable letters regarding Col. Atocha, see Memorial of Aleg- 
ander J. Atocha to the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United 
States pp. 15-16. 
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While Slidell was in Mexico itself, Polk wascorresponding with 
the exiled Santa Anna. It was a match of wits in which the 
Spanish mind won first place. Santa Anna was using the United 
States as a tool to aid in his return to Mexico, and to win Polk’s 
support, he was willing to declare for a boundary which would 
give us everything north and east of the ‘‘Western Texas line 
and the Colorado of the West down through the Bay of San 


”* subject to a payment of thirty millions. 


Francisco, 

In this communication, the go-between was Col. Atocha, an 
American citizen, who had done a great banking business at 
Mexico where he had exceptional opportunities to sound the 
depths of fiscal and general management there in vogue, and he 
spoke the truth when he assured Polk that a display of force 
could alone bring the Mexicans to reason. Atocha’s business 
had been with leaders. He knew their venality. He was un- 
doubtedly correct in his view that Paredes, Almonte, and Santa 
Anna were all willing for an arrangement which would settle 
many difficulties and direct a flow of gold to their own pockets. 
What he failed to estimate was the temper of the common peo- 
ple, their patriotism, their contempt for the foreigner, their blind- 
ness to painful truths. If Polk’s government had had to deal 
only with leaders uninfluenced by the will of the people, Slidell’s 
mission would have been a success. On the other hand the lead- 
ers had done much to stimulate this very fanaticism which was 
now hindering their own plans. The people, originally misled, 
were finally demanding a course of action which their leaders 
knew would be fatal. It was a case of mob rule—democracy 
gone to seed—in a land which could not comprehend the rudi- 
ments of self-government. To some extent Slidell had antici- 
pated this rock of stumbling:—‘‘They have stimulated popular 
prejudice to a degree that may render any appearance of dispo- 
sition to treat with us fatal to the new administration’”’ he wrote 
Buchanan before he left the United States. And the idea was 
fully developed in Ellis’s letters to John Quincy Adams appearing 
in the Boston Atlas during 1845. From this point of view, not 
Polk nor any one person was the mainspring behind the Mexican 
War, but the unrestrained democracy of nineteenth century Mex- 
ico, which was to repeat the experiment of a similarly unre- 





* Polk’s Diary, Feb. 13th, 1846. I, p. 224. Report of Col. Atocha. 
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strained democracy of antiquity. Call Mexico Athens, and you 
have another “Peloponnesian War” waged by a people blind to 
facts and ignorant of underlying conditions. 

By April, Slidell’s position was seen to be utterly hopeless, and 
the time had come for Polk to adjust his plans accordingly. He 
had determined upon war, but felt it unwise to start Congres- 
sional action until Slidell should have received his passports and 
left the country. Though no great admirer of Calhoun, he saw 
that it was best to take him into his confidence before proceeding 
to extremities. This he did on April 18, 1846, and he showed 
a bit of personal animus toward Calhoun by holding British in- 
fluence partly responsible for Slidell’s failure to be received.* 

With the return of Slidell from Mexico, his mission may proper- 
ly be said to have terminated. Ifit really aimed at the peaceful 
absorption of most of Northern Mexico, it had failed; if it aimed 
at justifying us before the world, it had slight success, because 
the world as a whole from then till now has regarded the United 
States as the aggressor in an unjust war for conquest; if it aimed 
at salving over the American conscience, it succeeded much more 
widely than many have admitted, because the War with Mexico 
was not the unpopular brigandage which Lowell’s ‘Bigelow Pa- 
pers” would have us believe.t_ It was no doubt this third aspect 
of the mission that won Polk’s approval, for on several occasions 
he championed Slidell against the personal hostility of Col. Ben- 
ton, assuring him that Slidell’s conduct of the mission had been 
perfectly satisfactory. 

The demands which Slidell was to have made were small com- 
pared to the possibilities which war was to place within our 
reach, and, when the time came for treaty-making, the opposition 
saw a chance to embarrass the government by insisting that the 
Slidell instructions be made public. Polk refused, and in this he 
was sustained by his whole cabinet and by leading Senators. 
There followed a “test of the prerogative” in which Polk appealed 
to the precedent of Washington’s refusal to exhibit the cor- 
respondence bearing upon the Jay Treaty. The administration 
carried its point, and it was not until six months later, when 
peace had been concluded and the instructions were dead, that 





*It will be remembered that Calhoun had opposed the radicalism of Polk’s 
election promise. 


+ Proof of this lies in the muster rolls from the northern states. 
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Polk sent them to be embalmed in the customary governmental 
documents. He transmitted the proceedings only when “‘therea- 
sons for withholding them—no longer existed.”’ 

A final judgment upon the underlying motive of Slidell’s mission 
must assume that its original purpose was to usher in Manifest 
Destiny with as little friction as possible. Conditions at the 
Mexican capital proved such as to render futile any such hope. 
But Manifest Destiny bides not for men or measures. If peace be 
unavailing, resort is had to war. Here the mission served as a 
burnt-offering. Slidell was to be immolated on the altar of his 
country’s wrongs. His importance in this latter aspect has ob- 
scured what this paper believes to have been the primary object 
of his mission—Peace! 

Whether a success or a failure in itself, the mission forms a 
most interesting link in that long chain which has bound to- 
gether the East and the West, the North and the South of this 
continent. Viewed from the broad standpoint of national ad- 
vance, Slidell was a press agent of progress. Viewed in the light 
of personal success, Slidell had broadened an experience which 
was later to bring him forward as the foremost diplomat of the 
Confederate States, and to secure for him the post of Minister to 
France. Here again a web of circumstances was to frustrate the 
most brilliant efforts, but that is another chapter. 
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Whatever the precise function of criticism may be, it may beas- 
sumed now that the critic should at least approach his subject 
from the point of view of the reader, of the observer of the art 
product, rather than from the point of view of the creator of 
that product. Until about the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, such an assumption could not have been safely 
made. The general conception of the function of the critic previ- 
ous to that time was that he was a sort of schoolmaster, whose 
duty it was to instruct both author and reader—the former with 
regard to what was, or was not, permissible in literary art; the 
latter with regard to what he should, or should not, take pleas- 
urein. Both author and reader were presumed often to stand in 
need of instruction. In practice, however, the instruction was 
commonly leveled at the author rather than at the reader, onthe 
supposition, presumably, that if anything were found to be 
wrong in the state of Literature, it was best to try to right the 
wrong atits fountain head. Authors, it was presumed, were 
people who would bear very close watching. As the once fam- 
ous critic, Thomas Rymer, puts it, ‘poets would grow negligent, 
if the critics had not a strict eye over their miscarriages.’”’ This 
notion of the necessity of a critical censorship did not soon die 
out. Dr. Johnson held it, and it was part of the stock-in-trade 
of Jeffrey and his bullying compeers of the first great reviews. 
Since Jeffrey’s day, however, hectoring or lecturing the author 
has gone out of fashion. The general assumption nowadays is 
that the author may safely be left to take care of himself, and 
that the critic should concern himself with the literary product 
mainly, if not wholly, from the point of view of the reader. 

Assuming, then, that the critic sets out on his task with the 
idea of being of some service to the reader, or at any rate with 
the attitude of mind characteristic of one approaching a possible 
source of enjoyment, the problem presents itself: Just what is it 
that he should try to doin order to make his work count for 
something? This is the problem which has been proving so vex- 
atious to critics for the last fifty or sixty years,—somehow or 
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other, during this period critics have been more than usually con- 
cerned as to the nature of their function in the world of letters,— 
and it can hardly be said that the solution of it is any nearer 
now than ever it was. Certainly no theory of criticism as yet 
put forward has been generally accepted as the final one. Per- 
haps one would even hesitate to say now that there can be a 
final explanation of the nature of criticism, any more than there 
can be a final explanation of art, or of life. Be this as it may, the 
problem is still an open one, and solutions bid fair to continue 
appearing for some time to come. 

Among the most recent discussions of the question, two de- 
serve, perhaps, more than a mere passing notice,—those of Mr. 
W. C. Brownell and of Professor J. E. Spingarn. In his interest- 
ing article on “Criticism’’ published in a recent number of the 
Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Brownell declares that the function of 
criticism is “‘to discern and characterize the abstract qualities in- 
forming the concrete expression of the artist.” That is to say, 
the critic should endeavor to translate in terms of the abstract 
what the artist has expressed in terms of the concrete. In flat 
contradiction to this is the opinion expressed by Professor Spin- 
garn in his Columbia lecture on “Literary Criticism.”’ The busi- 
ness of the critic, says he, is to identify himself with the artist 
and to reproduce his conceptions in a new creative work which 
shall serve, in some sort, as a mirror to the original work of the 
artist. In other words, what the artist has already expressed in 
concrete terms, the critic must endeavor to re-express in similar 
terms. For both Mr. Brownell and Professor Spingarn the func- 
tion of the critic is that of an interpreter; but, though they would 
equally insist upon the interpreter entering into his task in a 
spirit of appreciation, one would have him express himself ration- 
alistically, the other, artistically. 

Mr. Brownell recognizes the fact that the problem of criticism 
is in reality a dual one,—that it concerns the function of taste as 
well as of reason in criticism,—and he makes an attempt, though 
a slight one, to harmonize these two powers. Mere taste, he de- 
clares, even though it be intelligent and scholarly,—such taste, 
for example, as that exhibited in the criticism of Lemaitre and of 
France,—is not to be trusted blindly; for it is, after all, nothing 
but appetite. Taste must be rationalized before it can be recog- 
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nized as a trustworthycriterion. Criticism “belongs in the field of 
reason rather thanin that of emotion”; its functionis judicial, and 
its business is “to weigh and reason rather than merely to testify 
and record.” Hence “it must consider less the pleasure that a 
work of art produces than the worth of the work itself.”” In short, 
its business ‘‘may not inexactly be described as the statement of 
the concrete in terms of the abstract.” 

An obvious comment here is that if taste is to be reckoned with 
at all, criticism can hardly be described as “‘the statement of the 
concrete in terms of the abstract.’’ Statements made in terms 
of the abstract are the product of the reasoning powers pure 
and simple. If criticism be “the statement of the concrete 
in terms of the abstract,” how is room to be provided for taste? 
or how will criticism differentiate itself from science or philoso- 
phy? This is patently to put too much stress on the side 
of reason. It may, as Mr. Brownell observes, be true that ‘“‘it is 
in ‘reason’ that a man is ‘noble’, in ‘faculty’ that he is ‘infinite’, 
in ‘apprehension’ that he is ‘like a god’”’; still, it remains true also 
that man is not of reason “all compact.” In certain of his ex- 
periences, as we all know,—and notably in those he encounters in 
the world of art,—he is very much under the influence of the non- 
rational side of his nature. The main business of the critic may 
be to find out the value or worth of the work of art he is dealing 
with; but can he really do that simply by giving us a statement 
of it ‘in terms of the abstract ?”’ 

The dogmatic critic—whose position Mr. Brownellis, of course, 
upholding—is wont to assume that he can. His theory is that 
criticism is, at bottom, a matter of judging, and of judging in 
accordance with certain standards or principles laid down by the 
reason. Not what he himself really feels, but rather what his 
reason assures him he ought to feel, is the thing that determines 
his judgment of a work of art. His assumption is that cultivated 
people are, or should be, in substantial agreement as to what a 
given work of art means for them, and that the function of the 
critic is to be the means by which the fact of this agreement is au- 
thoritatively pronounced. Before he can pronounce judgment 
upon a work, therefore, he must either find out what cultivated 
people think and feel with regard to it, or, ifthat be impossible, 
he must compare it with works of a similar nature whose stand- 
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ing has been fixed. Hence the interest which he always takes in 
the judgments of previous critics and in the question of genres; 
for if works of art can be judged simply by ranging them along- 
side of other works whose value has already been determined, the 
problem of estimating the worth of a given work will be very 
greatly simplified. The problem in many cases will become, in 
fact, little more than the application of a sort of rule of thumb, 
and in no case need it call for much exercise of feeling on the part 
of the critic. 

The weak point in this theory lies, of course, in the assumption 
that it can always be determined by an appeal to the reason 
whether one is right or wrong in one’s appreciation of a work of 
art. Doubtless in everything that relates to the purely intellect- 
ual side of art, the arbitrament of the reason must be accepted as 
final; but it is difficult to see upon what rational grounds wecan 
pronounce one aesthetic thrill “right’’ and another “‘wrong”’. If 
the aesthetic thrill which a work of art ought to produce does not 
manifest itself, orif a work which the reason has pronounced artis- 
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tically “wrong” should actually produce the characteristic thrill, 
how is reason to account for the fact? The critic may fall back 
upon the psychologist for the explanation; but the psychologist, 
in turn, will have to seek his explanation from the physiologist; 
and the latter, certainly, will have no reason to offer why the 
fact must necessarily be as it is and not otherwise. That the 
aesthetic thrill does not come to us ail alike in presence of the 
same work, is, of course, notorious. Tastes do differ, and the 
problem of harmonizing them on a basis of pure reason would 
seem to be impossible. 

To Professor Spingarn, this fact seems too obvious even to 
mention. In his view, an attempt to harmonize conflicting 
tastes,—that is to say, to so rationalize taste as to enable all, or 
at least the majority of, lovers of art to feel themselves in sub- 
stantial agreement with regard to matters artistic,—would, ap- 
parently, be like an attempt to fight over again the battles of 
our ancestors. We have done, he declares, with “the rules,” with 
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“the genres,’”’ with “all moral judgment of literature,’’ and even 
with ‘‘the race, the time, the environment of a poet’s work as an 
element in criticism.”” All these things are out of date. What 
the critic should concern himself with now is his own impression 


of the artist’s work and how he may best give expression to it. 
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It must be admitted, of course, that talk about “the rules” is 
nowadays quite out of date; and it may also be admitted that 
investigations into the origin and history of art-forms or into 
the complex of forces which may have conspired to make any 
given artist what he was, do not lie within the province of criti- 
cism proper. Such investigations have their own interest and 
value; but, for the most part, they concern the scientist or his- 
torian rather than the critic. To know how a given poem ex- 
presses the spirit of its author’s race or age, as well as his own 
individuality, and to know just how it came to take the shape 
that it has, is to know something that the critic will generally 
find useful. But this knowledge, however useful, is by no means 
indispensable; and in no case is it a guarantee that the critic feels 
the slightest degree of appreciation of the work he is discussing. 


In short, the “historical approach,” so-called, extremely helpful 
though it may be in certain cases, is, after all, but an approach 
and nothing more: it may point the way to the critic’s goal, but 
it will never lead him up to it. 

But granting that most of the apparatus once thought neces- 
sary to the exercise of the critic’s task has been discarded as use- 
less lumber, does it follow that every scrap and shred of critical 
principle should be consigned to the junk-heap? May we no 
longer talk of kinds of literature without laying ourselves open 
to the charge of discussing mere “‘vague abstractions?” And is 
it really true that “‘we have done with a// moral judgment of lit- 
erature?’ Possibly we have. Still, one may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to doubt it. 

The theory that the only apparatus a critic really needsis a 
sensitive soul and a book to his liking looks attractive from its 
very simplicity; but it has always been open to the objection that 
it blinks a good many facts. Granted that Nature has duly fur- 
nished the critic with the sensitive soul, which is, undoubtedly, 
the prime requisite, there is the initial problem in the actual work 
of criticism of bringing the book and the sensitive soul together. 
This is not a matter that can safely be left tomerechance. Some- 
body must undertake the responsibility of distinguishing the true 
poem from that which is only seemingly true, and this is a task 
which demands the exercise of the judgment. Unless the critic, 
therefore, surrenders himself blindly to chance, he must first, be- 
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fore he gives us his impression of a poem, judge it to be worth 
discussing ; and when he does give us his impression, that im- 
pression is, in effect, a judgment, as even such an out and out im- 
pressionist as M. Lemaitre has admitted. ‘The reasons which 
one gives for a particular impression,”’ says he in his preface to 
the sixth volume of Les Contemporains, “always imply general 
ideas. Doubtless the impressionistic critic seems to describe only 
his own feelings—physical, intellectual, and moral—in hiscontact 
with the work to be defined; but in reality he finds himself the in- 
terpreter of all feelings similar to his own. And thus there is no 
such thing as the individualistic critic. He who is called one, in- 
stead of classifying works, classifies readers or hearers. But is 
not classifying the latter, in the last analysis, distributing the 
former into groups and so judging them ?”’ 

The gravest objection to impressionism as a general method of 
criticism, however, is to be found in the assumption that, in any 
given expression of critical opinion, the ultimate facts of the case 
are the critic’s own impressions. This is to assume that these 
facts can properly be treated as isolated facts; in other words, it 
is to assume that the appreciation of a work of art can be re- 
garded as a matter concerning the individual alone. Such an 
assumption, however, is wholly without warrant. Art not only 
springs from social as well as individual forces; it demands social 
conditions in order to make its appeal. ‘‘An individual art,” to 
quote such an authority as Professor Ernst Grosse, “in the 
strictest sense of the word is, even if it were conceivable, nowhere 
demonstrable. Art appears among all peoples and in all periods 
as a social manifestation, and we renounce at once the compre- 
hension of its nature and its significance if we regard it simply as 
an individual phenomenon.”’ Not only have such forces as the 
experience of the race to which the artist belongs, and the vari- 
ous influences of environment, education, and the like, to which 
he has been subjected, their part in making a given work of art 
what it is, but the social consciousness, so to speak, in which it 
is reflected after it is produced plays its part as well. Whata 
particular work of art means to any one observer depends, to a 
certain extent at least, upon what it means to the social group of 
which heforms a part. No individual observer’s opinions are ab- 
solutely independent, any more than are the ideas of the artist. 
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It may seem plausible to argue that, because art production has 
nowadays become a matter for the individual rather than for the 
community, art appreciation should be regarded as an individual 
affair also. But thisis to argue without a due consideration of 
all the facts in the case. In its most primitive stages, art was, 
doubtless, the product of the group or community acting as a 
whole, rather than of any one individual; but as civilization ad- 
vanced and a keener feeling for art developed, its production was 
relegated more and more to the peculiarly gifted individual and 
less and less to the group, the average of whose artistic capabili- 
ties would never be very high; and progress from point to point 
naturally and inevitably brought about the situation which now 
obtains in all highly civilized societies,—the situation, that is, in 
which the production of works of art is regarded as the province 
solely of those specially gifted with the artistic temperament and 
requisite creative energy. The explanation of the change is 
simple: it is merely a case of the division of labor brought about 
by the working of the law of efficiency. Better works of art are 
produced by the artistically gifted, each acting on his own initia- 
tive and as the creative spirit moves him, than by the group act- 
ing asa group. In the matter of the appreciation of the art pro- 
duct, however, no reason has ever existed for centering the activi- 
ty in the individual rather than in the group. On the contrary, 
appreciation is almost always keener in the case of the group 
than in that of the isolated individual. As Bacon long ago ob- 
served and as modern psychology has demonstrated, “‘the minds 
of men are more open to impressions and affections when many 
are gathered together than when they are alone.” 

The truthis that neither dogmatism nor impressionism can 
offer us a completely satisfactory method of criticism. Dogma- 
tism is always open to the objection of conventionality, since it 
bases itself upon judgments of the past, or upon judgments 
made in accordance with the standards of the past,—that is to say, 
upon judgments never really our own; and impressionism, vital 
though it is in its own way, is yet so one-sided in its preoccupa- 
tion with the individual as to be practically useless as a general 
method. A criticism to be at once vital andconvincing must not 
only express the aesthetic appreciation of the individual, but must 
also seek to bring the opinion of the individual, if possible, into 
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some sort cf harmony with the opinion of society in general. 
Where this is patently impossible, it will, of course, frankly have 
to acknowledge the fact; but it should never be forgotten that 
criticism is not fulfilling its whole duty unless it makes some at- 
tempt to relate the feeling of the individual to the feeling of the 
social group of which that individual forms a part. Criticism is 
not an appreciation merely, but a judgment as well; and, to use 
the words of Professor J. Mark Baldwin, ‘‘the judgment in which 
art appreciation rests is a social judgment, whether the individ- 
ual be able to rise to it or not.” 

Why criticism must be at once an expression of aesthetic feel- 
ing on the part of the individual anda judgment which represents 
the feeling of society, will be obvious if we keep in mind the fund- 
amental fact that every work of art has two aspects,—one that 
relates to the artist, and one that relates to the observer. If a 
work of art has had its due effect, it has called into play acertain 
degree of activity on the part of the observer no less than on that 
of the artist who produced it. Moreover, the activity in both 
these cases is essentially the same in kind, though it may mani- 
fest itself in vastly different degrees, and is the resultant of im- 
pulses which can be traced back ultimately to two distinct in- 
stincts deep-seated in human nature, namely: an instinct for self- 
expression, on the one hand, and an instinct to awaken fellow- 
feeling, on the other. The impulse which drives the artist to 
production is in the main, no doubt, an impulse to self-expression; 
but that it derives at least part of its force from the fundamental 
need of the human heart for sympathy, is beyond question. As 
Professor Hirn in his Origins of Art observes, ‘‘Every man seeks 
automatically to heighten his feelings of pleasure and to relieve 
his feelings of pain. The artist is the man who finds he can gain 
such enhancement or relief, not only by the direct action of giving 
expression to his feeling, but also by arousing a kindred feeling in 
others. Hence originates in him that desire to transmit his 
moods to an external audience which must be regarded as the 
simplest and most primordial inducement to artistic production. 
And also as a further means of realising the same purpose there 
arises the endeavor to give the artistic product—that is to say, 
the externalised expression of his mood—a form which may facil- 
itate the revival of the original state in an ever wider circle of 
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sympathisers.’’ What is true, now, in the case of the artist, is 
equally true in the case of the observer. He, also, feels the need 
of self-expression and of having the sympathy of his fellows. His 
need, doubtless, is less poignant than that of the artist, but it is 
none the less a real need for all that. The only essential point of 
difference between him and the artist is, in fact, that he lacks the 
power to give suitable expression to his feelings; he is an artist 7” 
esse, if not iw posse, otherwise art would have no meaning for 
him. Though not able to give, of himself, adequate artistic ex- 
pression to his own feelings, the observer is, however, able to en- 
ter into the conception of the artist and to find in that a sort of 
make-believe self-expression, which seems to yield him approxi- 
mately the same satisfaction that actual self-expression yields 
the artist. But that he may rest in the satisfaction which the 
conception of the artist affords him, he must have the support 
and approval of his fellows, for an aesthetic judgment which ex- 
cludes the sense of the knowledge or judgment of others is an im- 
possibility. 

In its simplest form, now, criticism is nothing more nor less 
than the response to this demand on the part of the observer for 
the support and approval of his fellows. What the appreciation 
of the observer is to the artist, that the opinion of the critic is to 
the observer. Both artist and observer need the sympathy of 
their fellows,—the one, because social response to his craving for 
sympathy is the condition necessary to bring his creative instinct 
into full play; the other, because the approval of his fellows is the 
condition necessary to enable him to get the fullest enjoyment 
possible out of a work of art. Where the social group is compar- 
atively small, and the aesthetic appeal to the observer is made in 
the presence of his fellows,—as, for example, in the case of the 
primitive song and dance,—this social approval is of course ob- 
tainable independently of formal criticism. In such cases, there 
is no need for formal criticism, and, as a matter of fact, we sel- 
dom find it existing. The rise of criticism is long subsequent to 
the origin of art, and its development is merely an indication of 
the increasing opportunity which the art of civilized times affords 
for man to satisfy his aesthetic desires in private rather than in 
public. 
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The primary purpose of criticism is thus to confirm the judg- 
ment of the individual reader and so heighten his enjoyment of 
the work he endeavors to appreciate. Herein lies the justifica- 
tion of impressionism. But the impressionist makes a mistake if 
he rests his case here; he makes a still greater mistake if he sup- 
poses that he can rest it here. The judgment of the mere individ- 
ual goes for little; it is the social judgment that counts. That 
the reader may feel the critic’s support to be adequate and com- 
plete, the critic must speak not as a mere individual, but as a 
representative of the social group to which both he and the 
reader belong. To have its full effect, the voice of the critic must 
be the voice of society. 

But, if the critic is to voice the opinion of society, it is obvious 
that he must apply tests and establish standards of taste. How 
else is he to know whether he is expressing that opinion or not? 
It does not follow, however, as the dogmatistis wont to assume, 
that these standards must be such as are determined by the rea- 
son alone. Truth, doubtless, may justly claim that Art should 
serve in her temple no less than in that of her sister goddess, 
Beauty; but she may be thought to usurp somewhat if she insists 
on prescribing the conditions of service in both temples. After 
all, the critic’s business is not, primarily, to pass judgments for 
all time and for all societies, but for his own day and generation 
rather. Each age has its own way of looking at things and al- 
ways insists on passing in review the judgments of every preced- 
ing age, which amply proves that critical questions are not, like 
questions in pure science, susceptible of definitive settlement,—in 
other words, of settlement by a process of pure reasoning. 

While criticism, therefore, can be stimulating and effective only 
when it bases itself on feeling rather than principles, however 
sound or universal in their scope these may be, it must not be 
mere impressionism and nothing more. Pure impressionism is 
almost as futile as pure dogmatism. Beyond question, the critic 
who best fulfills the duties of his office is he who, in the first place, 
expresses his own real feeling with regard to the work he criti- 
cizes, and, in the second place, brings, or makes an attempt to 
bring, that feeling into some sort of harmony with the dominant 
feeling of the social group of which he is, for the time being, an 
exponent. 
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The West Indian Negro Question and the 
French National Assembly, 1789-1791. 


MITCHELL B. GARRETT 
Instructor in History in the University of Michigan 

At the beginning of the revolution France still retained, scat- 
tered about the West Indies and the Indian Ocean, fourteen co- 
lonial possessions of which Martinique, Guadeloupe and the 
French part of Santo Domingo, or modern Haiti, were the most 
prosperous and important. They had developed in the far away 
tropics a society and economy essentially different from what ob- 
tained in the mother country. At thetop of the social scale were 
the great Creole planters who lorded it over vast plantations of 
coffee and sugar cane, and at the bottom were thousands of hu- 
man chattels supplied for the most part by theslave traders of the 
maritime cities of France. Between these extremes were the free 
negroes and mulattoes, usually spoken of as the colored people, 
who counted perhaps one-half the free population of the colonies. 
Politically and socially they were on almost exactly the same 
footing as the negroes in oursouthernstatestoday. They owned 
farms and even slaves in some cases; they paid taxes, served in 
the militia, and were legally entitled to all the privileges of citi- 
zenship, but in practice they found it next to impossible to enter 
into the full enjoyment of their rights. At table, at church, and 
in the professions, for example, the white colonists steadfastly 
declined to be associated with colored people on terms of equal- 
ity. Ofcourse this treatment stung the pride of the mulattoes, 
especially of those who had some education and were imbued with 
a smattering of the current philosophy of the time. Even before 
1789 many of them had crossed oversea to seek comfort and 
sympathy in the more congenial atmosphere of France. These 
malcontents were certain to call public attention to themselves 
so soon as the sacred and imprescriptible rights of man should 
come to be especially emphasized. 

In France the cause of the colored people found strong advo- 
cates and powerful opponents. In 1787 the negrophiles in Paris 
had been organized by Brissot de Warville into the Society of the 
Friends of the Blacks in imitation of the anti-slavery societies of 
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London and Philadelphia. The immediate object of this society 
was the abolition of the slave trade and the amelioration of the 
lot of the negroes, whether bond or free; and its influence was far- 
reaching. Among its most active members were numbered such 
prominent men as Mirabeau, Robespierre, La Fayette, Pétion 
and the Abbé Grégoire. Opposed to the society and its prop- 
aganda were the several hundred colonial proprietors resident in 
France, who deprecated all interference in the domestic institu- 
tions of the colonies and sought to stifle, wherever possible, all 
discussion of the negro question. The animosity between these 
two factions was bitter, and their controversy full of mutual 
recrimination. 

The opportunity for the mulattoes to act came in August, 
1789, when the declaration of the rights of man became a consti- 
tutional decree. Those who happened to be in France drew to- 
gether at Paris and held a series of conferences. Here they 
agreed to press the point that asthey had been excluded from the 
elections in the colonies they could not be said to have a repre- 
sentation in the National Assembly. So they drew up cahiers of 
grievances and elected deputies of their own. In order to 
strengthen their case in public opinion, apparently, they first 
made a formal demand on the white planters to yield up their 
pretensions to superiority and to recognize the rights of the col- 
ored citizens. When the planters rejected these overtures, the 
mulattoes printed a minute account of the whole affair* and scat- 
tered copies broadcast for the edification of those who chose to 
read how the proud and captious planters treated poor, down- 
trodden negroes. Then after waiting a little more than a month 
for this pamphlet to have the desired effect, a deputation of mu- 
lattoes headed by Julien Raymond, de Joly, and Ogé, appeared at 
the bar of the National Assembly (October 22) and spoke in part 
as follows: 

“The free colored citizens and proprietors of the French isles and col- 
onies have the honor to remind you that there still exists in one of the 
countries of this empire a race of men debased and degraded; a class of 
citizens devoted to contempt, to alli the humiliations of — ina 
word, Frenchmen who groan under the yoke of oppression, ‘ 

Born citizens and free, they live strangers in their own fatherland. Ex. 


* Extrait du procés-verbal de Vassemblée des citoyens libres et propriétaires 
de couleur des isles et colonies francaises, constituée sous le titre de colons 
Américains (Paris, 12 septembre 1789). 
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cluded from all preferments, from all dignities, from all professions, they 
are even forbidden to engage in sc:ue of the mechanical trades. Sub- 
jected to distinctions the most debasing, they find slavery even in the 
bosom ofliberty. . . . . . And now they come to solicit in the 
bosom of this august assembly a representation necessary to put them 
in position to assert their rights and especially to defend their interests 
against the tyrannical pretensions of the whites . . ... .’"t 

The whole speech was finely phrased and the story of grievances 
rang true. It was to remedy just such evils that the revolution 
had been launched. There was only one consistent response pos- 
sible, and the President of the National Assembly made it: “No 
part of the nation shall appeal in vain to the National Assembly 
for itsrights. . . . .” Both the speech and the response were 
greeted with prolonged applause and both ordered to be spread 
entire upon the official minutes. The mulattoes were voted the 
honors of the sitting, and they had every reason to expect that 
their petition would be granted. In fact, the committee on elec- 
tions did decide to recommend the admission of two colored 
deputies, but the planters and their partisans refused to listen to 
such a proposal. Twice the committee on elections sought a 
hearing and twice such an uproar was raised that the report 
could not be read. For a long time thereafter the mulattoes had 
to content themselves with petitions that were never read in the 
National Assembly and with pamphlets distributed among the 
people. 

The most effective argument against the admission of colored 
deputies was that no original petitions could be produced to 
prove that the colored people in the colonies desired a separate 
representation. The reason for this lack is easily found. As 
early as August the colonial deputies in the National Assembly* 
had sounded the alarm to their constituents in the islands rela- 
tive to the dangerous tendency of the revolution. At once the 
whites, especially the lower classes of them, began systematically 
to terrorize the colored people so that none dared circulate peti- 
tions for signatures. On their side, the planters resident in 
France, though they could not obtain legal means to close the 
ports against the mulattoes and the Friends of the Blacks, per- 





+ Procés-Verbal de VAssemblée nationale, imprimé par son ordre (Started 
June 12, 1789), no. 105, pp. 2-9. 

* Six deputies from Santo Domingo were admitted on July 4, 1789; two 
from Guadeloupe on September 22, and two from Martinique on October 14. 


Deputies from other colonies tollowed much later. 
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suaded the chambers of commerce, the municipalities of the 
maritime cities, and the captains of the merchant vessels to ap- 
prehend suspected emissaries and to seize suspected packages. 
Thus the mulattoes in France were isolated. The only petition 
which reached them from the islancs was smuggled across in a 
barrel of coffee.t It was not till 1791, when the municipalities 
of the maritime cities fell into the hands of the radical Jacobins 
that anything like free communication was reéstablished. 

The success with which the petition of the mulattoes was dis- 
posed of encouraged the planters to make an attempt to get full 
control of the situation. The Minister of Marine unwittingly 
played into their hands by officially advising the National As- 
sembly that, since conditions in the colonies were so different 
from those in France, the new decrees could not be executed there 
without producing sudden revolution and destruction. Referring 
pointedly to this advice of the King’s minister, M. de Curt, dep- 
uty from Guadeloupe, declared in a speech of November 26 that 
it was the custom of the National Assembly to appoint a special 
committee to solve such problems as were here presented, and 
that such a committee must needs be composed of deputies best 
qualified by knowledge and experience for the task in hand. He 
therefore moved that a committee on colonies be appointed, 
composed of the ten colonial deputies and of ten merchants en- 
gaged in the colonial trade, and that this committee be in- 
structed to report without delay the plan for a special colonial 
constitution. This motion, if put through, would in a large 
measure have removed the initiation of a colonial régime from 
the jurisdiction of theorists and have intrusted it to those most 
interested in the preservation of slavery and maintenance of the 
political supremacy of the planters. By way of opposition, the 
Friends of the Blacks argued with considerable force that colored 
deputies should first be admitted in order that the mulattoes 
might have a voice in the decision of a question which concerned 
them as much as it did the planters. Rather than have the deli- 
cate question of mulatto rights discussed, however, the planters 
preferred to lose their motion. They accordingly acquiesced si- 
lently in the decision of the National Assembly not to appoint a 
committee on colonies ‘‘for the present.’ 

a Raimond, Julien, Véritable Origine des Troubles de 8. Domingue, et des 


différentes causes qui les ont produits (Paris, 1792), Lehodey de 
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Just three months after this, a special committee was appointed 
on the basis desired by the planters. This action was induced by 
the arrival of alarming intelligence from the colonies. 

The news of the storming of the Bastille and of the declaration 
of the rights of man reached the colonies in October, 1789. 
Amidst wild transports, the tricolored cockade was everywhere 
adopted as the sacred emblem of revolution, and the colonial mi- 
litia was converted into a revolutionary organization after the 
model of the national guards of Paris. Hostile demonstrations 
drove out the Intendant of Santo Domingoand sent other agents 
of the government into hiding. Those who refused to wear the 
cockade were subject to persecution and mob violence. But on 
the heels of joy trod anger and fear. Rumor had it that the 
slaves were all to be freed, and that Friends of the Blacks were 
already abroad in the land arousing the negroes in anticipation 
of the event. A great fear, like that in France in the summer of 
1789, spread to all the islands. The whitesin some places passed 
entire nights under arms awaiting the appearance of thousands 
of revolted slaves who existed only in imagination. To relieve 
these apprehensions a spontaneous movement arose for the for- 
mation of popular governments. In Santo Domingo and Mar- 
tinique popular assemblies were elected which straightway 
usurped sovereign authority and sought to play in the coloniesa 
role similar to that played in France by the National Assembly. 
If the colonies were to be held under imperial control, the mother 
country had to interfere. 

On March 2, 1790, the committee on reports informed the Na- 
tional Assembly for the first time of the serious nature of the dis- 
orders. A committee on colonies was now recognized to be in- 
dispensable. But could it be appointed without provoking a 
discussion of the negro question? Before the report on the dis- 
orders could be finished, thirty-three deputies had inscribed their 
names upon the list of speakers, according to custom in impor- 
tant debates, and the discussion bade fair to last for a week. A 
colonial proprietor, however, interrupted the report with the 
suggestion that time was precious and the matter pressing, and 
that a committee on colonies should be appointed without any 
delay. Several brief speeches followed, bearing directly on the 
question before the house; and the motion was about to pass 
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without mention of embarrassing topics, when Abbé Maury, the 
irreconcilable enemy of the revolution and assiduous mischief- 
maker of the National Assembly, endeavored to provoke a gen- 
eral debate by declaring: “I will make you decree the freedom 
of the slaves; it is the necessary consequence of your principles. 
Commerce will be ruined, bankruptcy will follow, and you will 
all be hanged.”* His proposal that the question of slavery be 
taken up for discussion was defeated by a majority of but 
thirty-three votes.t The Assembly then decided that a commit- 
tee of twelve should be chosen indiscriminately from the whole 
body of deputies; and this committee was instructed to submit a 
report on colonies within six days. 

By some unknown device the composition of this committee 
was controlled in such a way that its membership was made up 
almost wholly of colonists, colonial proprietors resident in 
France, merchants interested in the promotion of colonial com- 
merce, or deputies from cities devoted primarily to colonial trade. 
The most notable exception was Barnave of Dauphiné, the elo- 
quent reporter of the committee, who had no pecuniary interests 
in the colonies but who was a bosom friend of the Lameth 
brothers, colonial proprietors, and could therefore be trusted to 
echo the voice of the planters. On the whole the planters had no 
reason to feel downhearted. 

On March 8, Barnave presented an elaborate report. Aftera 
long divagation on the commercial importance of the colonies 
and on the terrible financial disaster which would ensue if the 
colonies should be lost, the favorite argument of the planters, he 
traced all the discontent to three fundamental evils—ministerial 
despotism, the stringent navigation laws by which the French 
merchants monopolized the colonial commerce, and the uneasi- 
ness which the colonists felt concerning the interpretation and 
application of the declaration of the rights of man. The remedy 
proposed was to permit the colonies to make their own constitu- 
tions, subject to ratification by the National Assembly and the 
King. The negro question was referred to but indirectly. To 
allay colonial apprehensions it was recommended that the Na- 
tional Assembly declare that, though it considered the colonies a 
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part of the French Empire, it did not intend to include them in the 
constitution framed for the mother country or to subject them to 
laws incompatible with their local institutions, and that no in- 
novation, direct or indirect, would be made in any system of 
commerce (slave trade) in which the colonies were engaged. 
Naturally the planters were highly pleased, and the Friends of 
the Blacks greatly chagrined. The end of the report was greeted 
from the hall and the galleries with loud applause and reiterated 
calls of “‘question, question.” Friends of the Blacks tried to ob- 
tain the floor; Mirabeau rushed to the speaker’s stand purple 
with rage and shouted, “Cowardly knaves that you are”; but 
the voice of opposition was stifled. Discussion was prevented 
and the report was adopted amid a tumult of applause. At the 
instance of the planters, a special corvette was dispatched to the 
colonies to bear the glad tidings. 

Unhappily for the planters, however, the committee insisted 
that a set of instructions be appended to the decree, wherein were 
laid down certain general regulations to which the colonial con- 
stitutions would be required to conform and, what was vastly 
more important, an attempt was made to guide the colonists 
. in the election of delegates to the proposed constitutional con- 
ventions. The parish was taken as the electoral unit and to 
each parish were apportioned deputies according to the number 
of its active citizens. Now, who were to be active citizens? This 
was the thorny question. The committee had not the least desire 
to see the colored people enfranchised, but how could it discrimi- 
nate against colored people without flagrantly violating the im- 
prescriptible rights of man? The situation was strikingly similar 
to that in some of our southern states where recently the negroes 
have been disfranchised in the face of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States. In eachcase 
the letter of the law was observed but the intention was contra- 
vened. “All persons”, ran the clause in the instructions proposed 
by the committee, ‘“‘who are twenty-five years old, owners of real 
estate, or, in default of such property, residents for two years in 
the parish, shall have the right to vote in the parochial elections 
for deputies.” This clause appeared innocent enough, but in fact 
it had a subtle meaning. When the Abbé Grégoire asked in debate 
if the expression “‘all persons” included the colored citizens, a col- 
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onist hotly replied in the negative, and a chorus of voices demanded 
that the Abbé be called to order. ‘‘Thisclause satisfieseverybody”, 
said acolonial proprietor, ‘and as alonger discussion may stir up 
doubt and error, I propose that the discussion be closed upon a 


”* This was promptly done and, though the in- 


matter so clear. 
structions as a whole were discussed at some length, the enfran- 
chisement of the negroes was not again mentioned. The planters 
all knew how to interpret the expression ‘all persons” but did 
not care to give away the secret. Moreover the instructions were 
only meant to be temporary in their application. Once assem- 
bled, the colonial constitutional conventions in which only 
planters, of course, would have seats, would fix for all time the 
qualifications for active citizenship. Reasoning thus the planters 
received with what grace they could the instructions which finally 
passed the National Assembly on March 28. 

In more tranquil times itis quite possible that the planters 
might have executed the decree in accordance with their own in- 
terpretation without causing any great friction. There would 
doubtless have been indignation among the mulattoes, especially 
among those resident in France; but it is highly improbable that 
the rank and file of the colored people would have risen in violent 
protest against disfranchisement if the white planters had ad- 
vised them to keep quiet, for submission and tranquility are 
salient characteristics of the negro race. But the times were 
revolutionary. The Friends of the Blacks in France felt it their 
duty to keep the colored people aroused in defense of their rights, 
while the white colonists ardently resented this outside interfer- 
ence. When the decrees of March 8 and 28, containing the 
ambiguous clause about suffrage, reached the West Indies, trouble 
at once ensued. In Martinique where a crowd of colored people 
tried to push their way into a procession on Corpus Christi Day, 
a race riot broke out which continued for several days. In Santo 
Domingo the situation was complicated by the existence of two 
rival popular assemblies which were busy fulminating against each 
other. On receipt of the obnoxious decrees, one of these prompt- 
ly declared itself independent of the jurisdiction of the National 
Assembly; the other, while professing allegiance, complained in- 
dignantly that the Friends of the Blacks had too much influence on 
the decisions of the National Assembly, that the warm reception 
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tendered the mulattoes on October 22 was an outrage, and that 
the National Assembly was too reticent in regard to the security 
of movable property (slaves) in the colonies.” This address made 
it quite plain that the whites meant to remain forever masters in 
the colonies and would never permit the politicalenfranchisement 
of the colored people or any interference with slavery. And such 
in general was the tenor of other addresses which, in August and 
September, 1790, began to flood the National Assembly. In all 
of them were veiled threats of revolt in imitation of the thirteen 
English colonies if these grievances were not promptly redressed. 

In two reports made on October 12 and November 29, 1790, 
Barnave told the story of all the troubles in the colonies from the 
beginning of the revolution and, as a means of restoring peace 
and order, made the following recommendations: That the Na- 
tional Assembly promise to incorporate in the national constitu- 
tion of France an unchangeable and unambiguous clause to the 
effect that no law upon the ‘status of persons’ would ever be 
made applicable to the colonies except upon the specific and for- 
mal demand of the colonists themselves; that commissioners hav- 
ing at their disposal the military and naval forces be dispatched 
to the colonies to restore order and to provide provisionally for 
the needs of the colonies; and finally that a new and more elabo- 
rate set of electoral instructions be drawn up for the colonies and 
sent to the commissioners to be rigorously executed. The first 
recommendation the Friends of the Blacks tried to oppose; but 
here again, ason March 8, the voice of opposition was stifled. 
In all regards the committee on colonies was given a free hand to 
deal with the problem at its own discretion. 

During December, 1790, and the early months of 1791, Barnave 
absented himself from the sessions of the National Assembly,+ 
called his committee together several times a week, and put his 
hand to the task of drawing up a set of instructions for the colo- 
nies which would be no less than an elaborate colonial constitu- 
tion. But by the time the task was finished, the political group 
with which the members of the committee were affiliated had lost 
its strength, and the radical Jacobins, who were favorable to the 
universal application of the declaration of the rights of man, had 





* Adresse de VAssemblée provinciale de la partie du Nord de Saint- 
Domingue, a@ VAssemblée nationale (Paris, 1790), 12-17. This address was 
written at Cap Francais, July 13, 1790. 
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gained control of the revolution. The sad fate of the mulatto 
Ogé* who, after an unsuccessful attempt to arouse the colored 
people of Santo Domingo, had been caught by the planters and 
broken on the wheel, had roused popular compassion. All over 
France the Jacobin clubs joined hands with the Society of the 
Friends of the Blacks and, by means of letters and proclama- 
tions, gave renewed vigor to the agitation on behalf of the 
negroes. This change of public sentiment was reflected in the 
National Assembly. On January 11 a motion to increase the 
jurisdiction of the committee on colonies was defeated. On March 
4a motion to receive at the bar a deputation of mulattoes was 
defeated only by the solemn assurance of the colonial deputies 
that the colonies would instantly revolt if such an outrage were 
again committed. On all sides there were indications that a 
storm was brewing, that the voice of opposition could no longer 
be stifled, that the next report of the committee on colonies 
would meet with defeat. 

By May the instructions for the colonies were ready. Under 
pressure of public opinion the portion which related to the quali- 
fications for active citizenship was submitted first as a separate 
report. The chief feature of this was a scheme by which a con- 
gress composed of twenty-nine delegates from the different colo- 
nies should meet at Saint Martin, an island situated almost in the 
centre of the archipelago, and decide this question uniformly for 
all the French West Indies. Of course all the delegates would be 
white planters, and the result of the congress could be easily pre- 
dicted. The colonists and their sympathizers seem to have hoped 
that this measure, like the preceding ones regarding the color ‘ss, 
could be rushed through in a burst of applause; but the Friends 
of the Blacks had at last got public sentiment on their side. The 
Abbé Grégoire obtained the floor and retained it in spite of the 
efforts of the colonial deputies, and succeeded in having all action 
on the report deferred till printed copies of it could be distributed. 
This was the opening skirmish, and its result boded ill for the 
planters in the struggle that was to follow. 

The issue was squarely joined on May 11, and the debate, 
quite stormy at times, lasted for five days. The Friends of the 
Blacks invoked the declaration of the rights of man and claimed 





*Ogé appeared in the deputation to the National Assembly on October 
22, 1789. 
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that the issue was in reality conceded by the instructions of March 
28 where “all persons” were granted the rights of active citizen- 
ship. The colonists contended that the declaration of the rights 
of man had been, by the decree of March 8, made inapplicable to 
the colonies, and that, if the expression “all persons” should be 
interpreted literally, the instructions in which the expression oc- 
curred had never been intended to be other than provisional in 
their application and would not be in effect after the first colo- 
nial elections. A similar controversy arose over the question of 
the validity of the promise made by the National Assembly on 
October 12 that no laws upon the ‘status of persons’ would be 
enforced in the colonies without the specific and formal demand 
of the colonists themselves. From time to time the course of the 
debate was interrupted by addresses from the mulattoes and 
other outsiders on either side of the argument. In the Assembly 
the champions of the colored people sat on the extreme left, while 
the colonists could count on the left centre and the extreme right 
for support. The great body of deputies who sat in the centre 
was either unconvinced or indifferent, and it was to this part of 
the hall that the debaters directed their remarks.¢ As the days 
wore on, the deputies of the centre became impatient for a com- 
promise, and urged that the debate be closed. So on May 13, it 
was enacted that no law in regard to slaves would ever be made 
applicable to the colonies except upon the formal and spontan- 
eous demand of the colonists themselves;* but on May 15, it was 
enacted that all colored people born of free parents should have 
the right to vote in the coloniesif they had the requisite property 
and residence qualifications.+ No action was taken with reference 
to the large class of freedmen, it being tacitly understood appa- 
rently that their political destiny would be left in the hands of 
the planters. All told, no more perhaps than two percent of the 
colored people were thus enfranchised: certainly the number was 
not large enough to influence the result of elections; but the prin- 
ciple of negro suffrage had been sanctioned, and for this reason 
the planters were heartily disgusted. The day after the obnoxi- 
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ous decree was passed the colonial deputies announced their own 
withdrawal from the National Assembly. 

What intrigues were woven in the days that followed, it is im- 
possible to discover. The Friends of the Blacks urged the neces- 
sity of hastening the execution of the decree before false reports 
from France could set the colonists by the ears; but the commit- 
tee on colonies sullenly declined to make further recommenda- 
tions. The instructions were not in shape to be dispatched offic- 
ially to the colonies till July 25, and then for some mysterious 
reason the commissioners who had been appointed since March 
to be the bearers took occasion to resign, thereby causing an- 
other delay of several weeks. When at last a new commission 
was ready at Brest to embark with the instructions, disquieting 
reports came in from the colonies to shake the confidence of the 
National Assembly in the virtue of the decree. 

The first report was a letter from the Governor of Santo Do- 
mingo dated July 3. The fatal decree or death warrant for the 
colonists, wrote the Governor, had been brought to Cap Fran- 
gais by trading vessels from Nantes; the news had spread like 
wildfire, arousing the greatest excitement; confidence in the 
promises of the National Assembly was utterly destroyed; any 
attempt to execute the decree would be the signal for the begin- 
ning of a frightful race war. The Governor concluded by beg- 
ging to be excused from the responsibility of causing the blood of 
his fellow-citizens to flow. This intelligence was such a striking 
confirmation of what the colonial proprietors had all along been 
prophesying that the Friends of the Blacks voiced the suspicion 
that the letter had not been written without inspiration from the 
colonists in France. The stormy debate which followed in the 
Assembly took the form of a denunciation of the committee on 
colonies and its policy of passive obstruction. Six new members 
were added to galvanize it into activity. But the new members 
failed to accomplish anything and within a week four of them 
resigned. At the end of August and the beginning of September, 
petitions from the colonies and the maritime cities, demanding 
the revocation of the decree, were read almost daily in the Na- 
tional Assembly. The results were that the departure of the 
commissioners at Brest was postponed indefinitely, and the com- 
mittee on colonies agreed to make further recommendations. 
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Finally on September 24, when public attention was absorbed in 
the election of deputies to the succeeding assembly, the National 
Assembly rescinded its action of May 15, and left the decision 
relative to the enfranchisement of the colored people entirely to 
colonial initiative. Thus the planters had at last succeeded in 
their task; but by this time the agitation of revolutionary 
propaganda in the islands had begotten an uprising which could 
not be checked. In August a terrible slave insurrection had 
started in Santo Domingo which ended only with the extermina- 
tion of the white colonists and the destruction of the colonial 
prosperity of France. 











John Clare, A Forgotten Nineteenth- 
Century Poet 


H. Houston PEcKHAM 


That John Clare has been virtually forgotten is to my mind 
one of the greatest anomalies in literary history. At the present 
time it is difficult to find the bare mention of his name in any 
work on English literature; but considerably less than a century 
ago he was enjoying the enthusiastic praise of such critics as De 
Quincey and Lamb, and as recently as 1870 Edwin Hood went 
so far as to call Clare “‘one of the sweetest village nightingales 
that ever warbled the notes of pastoral melody in English verse.” 

Why, then, is Clare so utterly neglected today? I must leave 
the answering of that question to some person much more skilful 
at solving riddles thanamI. To show, however, why Clare de- 
serves a much wider recognition than Fate has so far accorded 
him is a task so obviously easy that I do not hesitateto attempt 
it here. 

The marvelous story of John Clare’s life reads more like a 
strange, unearthly, pathetic epic than like history. A man of 
humbler origin than he never lived in England. He was born in 
a miserable hovel at Helpston, Northamptonshire, July 13, 1793, 
the son of a pauper farm-laborer. And here, in the heart of one 
of the most desolate and unhealthful fens in Great Britain, he 
grew to manhood. 

But despite the wretchedness and squalor of hisearly surround- 
ings, and despite the hardships to which he was necessarily sub- 
jected from his very first years, his boyhood does not seem to 
liave been unhappy. On the contrary, he seems to have dwelt in 
a fairyland of dreams, a fact which doubtless explains why in la- 
ter life he could speak of his native hut as a “bower of bliss” 
made sweet by the song of the black-cap and the musk of roses. 
As an instance of his wonderful imagination, a story is told of 
how, when a very small lad, he once set out to walk to the end 
of the sky, in order that he might put his hand uponit. Return- 
ing home disappointed after several hours of weary roaming, he 
was chastised for running away; but the fact that his quest had 
been a failure grieved him much more than did his punishment. 
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So far as schooling was concerned, Clare was untutored, but his 
passion for reading more than made up for this lack. Indeed, 
like Benjamin Franklin, he could not remember the time when he 
did not know how to read. He invariably carried with him 
some book of poems to peruse while tending his flocks, and it is 
recorded that at the age of thirteen he spent his last shilling ona 
copy of Thomson’s ‘‘Seasons”’. 

His career as a writer began very early too; forat theage when 
most boys are more interested in tops andkites than in anything 
else, we find Clare scrawling crude verses. All of these which his 
parents could lay hold of were speedily destroyed. 

Little else is known about his early life. We do know, how- 
ever, that he passionately loved one Mary Joyce, and that, though 
her father’s interference prevented his winning her hand, the af- 
fair gave inspiration to some of the finest lyrics Clareever wrote. 
We know further that his roving, restless disposition led him suc- 
cessively into the army and into the company of Gypsies. And 
we are informed that in his twenty-seventh year he wedded a 
Martha Turner, the “Patty” of some of his poems. 

It was about the time of his marriage, too, that his public lit- 
erary career really began; for it was in 1820 that a Mr. Drury, a 
Stamford bookseller, became so interested in a collection of 
Clare’s poems as to place them in the hands of Taylor, the well- 
known London publisher, who at once recognized the merit of 
the poems. Thus the world first came to know ‘Poems Descrip- 
tive of Rural Life and Scenery, by John Clare, a Northampton- 
shire Peasant.’’ The success of the new volume was as great as 
it wasimmediate. The critics praised it lavishly, even the con- 
servative, hypercritical Quarterly Review speaking of it in the 
highest terms; the public read it with vastly more enthusiasm 
than the public usually reads poetry; and prominent actors re- 
cited its lyrics on the stage of Covent Garden. Then Clare went 
up to London, where he was wined and dined and fawned upon 
by the smart folk; and then he returned home to be patronized 
by the nobility and gentry of his native shire, and to find himself 
the recipient of an annual income of forty-five pounds. 

But his good fortune was extremely short-lived. Only the next 
year his volume, ‘‘The Village Minstrel,” a collection decidedly 
better than ‘Poems Descriptive of Rural Life,” received almost no 
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public notice. Meantime his modest income had proved entirely 
inadequate. 

When we next hear of Clare he is in London, whither he re- 
paired in 1822. This second trip to the metropolis should have 
been most profitable to the young poet; for during his sojourn he 
met such noted literary figures as Coleridge, De Quincey, Hazlitt, 
and Lamb. But as a matter of fact the visit appears to have 
done him more harm than good; since he sought the company of 
questionable women, squandered every farthing he could lay hold 
of, and finally went back to Northamptonshire to lead an exis- 
tence of drunkenness, discontent, and sickness. 

The remainder of Clare’s long life was melancholy enough. He 
never, as one commentator puts it, had the soul of a peasant, a 
fact which, coupled with his sojourn in London and his conse- 
quent meeting with smart folk, taught him to despise his mean 
native environment and especially the society of people of his 
class. This spirit of discontent conspired with protracted fits of 
intoxication and with actual lack of proper bodily sustenance to 
drive him to insanity. 

From his madness he never permanently recovered. So we find 
him spending practically the latter half of his life in asylums: first 
in a private institution in Epping Forest—from which he ran 
away in 1835—and later in the county house of Northampton- 
shire. 

Clare died May 20, 1864; and—thanks to public subscription— 
he was buried, not in a pauper’s grave, but beneath a sycamore- 
tree in Helpston, the village of his birth. 

Almost as anomalistic as his strange life is Clare’s work. He 
is commonly spoken of as a peasant poet; but the term is a mis- 
nomer; for unlike Burns and Barnes, he uses dialect almost never, 
and he is further unlike them in that his good English is seldom 
stilted. Moreover, his verses do not show the usual peasant law- 
lessness; since he habitually uses the conventional forms: the 
sonnet, the heroic couplet, and the Spenserian stanza. In fact, 
the only unmistakably peasant characteristics of his work are his 
occasional limping lines and his not infrequent mis-spellings and 
grammatical errors. 

The fact that Clare’s lines are not characteristically the lines 
of an illiterate person leads, of course, to the assumption that he 
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read some of the best poets rather extensively. In this connec- 
tion Arthur Symons assures us that Clare was conversant with 
the work of Burns, Cowper, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, and 
Crabbe, and I have already made mention of his early interest in 
Thomson. That he was very familiar also with the poetry of 
William Collins cannot be doubted; for Clare’s “Autumn”, writ- 
ten in the peculiar unrimed stanza of two pentameters followed 
by two trimeters, is clearly an imitation of Collins’s “Ode to 
Evening.” 

I have mentioned the fact that one of the forms used by Clare 
was the sonnet. His sonnets, I think, call for more than mere 
passing notice; since he never, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, employed the Petrarchan arrangement, and very seldom 
made use of the Shakespearean. Whether or not his sonnetsare, 
in the strictest sense, sonnets at all is a question which I do not 
propose to discuss here. I shall merely call attention to some of 
the forms which he used. One of his favorite forms has the fol- 
lowing rime-scheme: ababcdcdeefgfg, Clare’s scheme thus differ- 
ing from the Shakespearean scheme in that the couplet comes at 
the beginning of the sestet instead of at the end. Another form 
for which Clare showed a fondness was the couplet form. In 
other words, some of his sonnets are simply heroic poems made 
up of seven consecutive couplets. One of his most peculiar son- 
nets is the one entitled ““To My Oaten Reed,” this piece riming as 
follows: ababbachecadbd. One of his best sonnets is “Morning,” 
which I quote forthwith, as evidence that Clare was no mean 
sonneteer: 

O now the crimson east, its fire-streak burning, 

Tempts me to wanger neath the blushing morn, 
Winding the zig-zag lane, turning and turning, 

As winds the crooked fence’s wilder’d thorn. 
Where is the eye can gaze upon the blushes, 
Unmoved, with which yon cloudless heaven flushes ? 

I cannot pass the very bramble, weeping 
’Neath dewy tear-drops that its spears surround, 

Like harlot’s mockery on the wan cheek creeping, 

Gilding the poison that is meant to wound,— 

I cannot pass the bent, ere gales have shaken 
Its transient crowning off, each point adorning,— 

But all the feelings of my soul awaken, 

To own the witcheries of most lovely Morning. 
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But I have not yet touched upon Clare’s greatest claims to 
recognition. Let me assert, then, without further delay, that 
John Clare was one of the most charming minor lyrists of the 
nineteenth century. However imitative he may be in some of 
the more conventional forms, his best lyrics are utterances from 
the heart. Like the redbreast, he sings because his soul is full of 
music. Note the beautiful spontaneity of ‘‘Adieu!” 


“Adieu, my love, adieu! 

Be constant and be true 

As the daises gemmed with dew, 
Bonny maid.” 

The cows their thirst were slaking, 

Trees the playful winds were shaking, 

Sweet songs the birds were making 
In the shade. 


The moss upon the tree 
Was as green as green could be, 
The clover on the lea 

Ruddy glowed; 
Leaves were silver with the dew, 
Where the tall sowthistles grew, 
And I bade the maid adieu 

On the road. 


Then I took myself to sea, 

While the little chiming bee 

Sung his ballad on the lea, 
Humming sweet; 

And the red-winged butterfly 

Was sailing through the sky, 

Skimming up and bouncing by 
Near my feet. 


I left the little birds, 
And sweet lowing of the herds, 
And couldn’t find out words, 
Do you see, 
To say to them good-bye, 
Where the yellow cups do lie; 
So heaving a deep sigh, 
Took to sea. 


And note the exquisite lyrical quality of the following lines: 


In the meadow’s silk grasses we see the black snail, 
Creeping out at the close of the eve, sipping dew, 
While even’s one star glitters over the vale, 
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Like a lamp hung outside of that temple of blue. 

I walk with my true love adown tie green vale, 

The light feathered grasses keep tapping her shoe; 

In the whitethorn the nightingale sings her sweet tale, 
And the blades of the grasses are sprinkled with dew. 


And notice the lovely delicacy of “Spring Flowers”: 


Bowing adorers of the gale, 
Ye cowslips delicately pale, 

Upraise your loaded stems, 
Unfold your cups in splendor ; speak! 
Who deck’d you with that ruddy streak, 

And gilt your golden gems ? 
Violets, sweet tenants of the shade, 
In purple’s richest pride array’d, 

Your errand here fulfil! 

Go, bid the artist’s simple stain 
Your lustre imitate, in vain, 
And match your Maker’s skill. 


Daisies, ye flowers of lowly birth, 
Embroid’rers of the carpet earth, 
That stud the velvet sod; 

Open to spring’s refreshing air, 
In sweetest smiling bloom declare 
Your Maker and my God. 

And while I am speaking of Clare as a lyrist, let me return for 
a moment to one of his personal weaknesses to which I referred 
earlier in this paper: namely, his excessive fondness for strong 
drink. This weakness served one good purpose, at any rate: it 
gave the world “The Toper’s Rant,” indubitably one of the most 
spirited drinking-songs in the English language. Note the splen- 
did vigor of these lines: 

Come, come, my old crones and gay fellows 
That love to drink ale in a horn, 

We'll sing racy songs now we’re mellow 
Which topers sung ere we were born. 

For our bottle kind fate shall be thanked, 
And line but our pockets with brass, 

We'll sooner suck ale through a blanket 
Than thimbles of wine from a glass. 


We'll sit till the bushes are dropping 
Like the spout of a watering pan, 
For till the dram’s drank there’s no stopping, 
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We'll keep up the ring to a man. 
We'll sit till dame nature is feeling 
The breath of our stingo so warm, 
And bushes and trees begin reeling 
In our eyes like to ships in a storm. 


We'll sit for three hours before seven, 
When larks wake the morning to dance, 
Till night’s sooty brood of eleven, 

When witches ride over to France. 

We'll sit it in spite of the weather 

Till we tumble our length on the plain, 
When the morning shall find us together 
To play the game over again. 


Less attractive than Clare’s lyrics, but too important to be 
overlooked, are his philosophical poems. The sadness of his life 
is revealed by the fact that the moment he begins to philosophize 
he becomes melancholy. What, for example, could show his 
world-weariness more conclusively than the following sonnet, 
“To An Hour-Glass”?— 


Old-fashioned uncouth measurer of the day, 

I love to watch thy filtering burthen pass; 
Though some there are that live would bid thee stay; 

But these view reasons through a different glass 
From him, Time’s meter, who addresses thee. 

The world has joys which they may deem as such; 
The world has wealth to season vanity, 

And wealth is theirs to make their vainness much: 
But small to do with joys and Fortune’s fee 
Hath he, Time’s chronicler, who welcomes thee. 

So jog thou on, through hours of doom’d distress; 
So haste thou on the glimpse of hopes to come; 

As every sand-grain counts a trouble less, 
As every drain’d glass leaves me nearer home. 


And what could be more dreary than the following stanza, in- 
dited while he was in the asylum?— 


Left in the world alone, 

Where nothing seems my own, 
And everything is weariness to me, 

’Tis a life without an end, 

’Tis a world without a friend, 

And everything is sorrowful I see. 


But it is neither as lyrist nor as philosopher that Clareisshown 
quite at his best. Whatever fame he may havein the future—and 
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surely the time is coming when he will enjoy the fame which he 
deserves—must rest largely upon the fact that as a vivid, accu- 
rate portrayer of the most minute natural phenomena he stands 
with Tennyson and Matthew Arnold, rather than with any min- 
or poet of the nineteenth or any other century. As Edwin Hood 
very truly says, ‘‘He walks with Nature as an angel walks with 
goodness—naturally, cheerfully, fraternally’. And Hood might 
have added that Clare understood Nature as an angel under- 
stands goodness—instinctively, intuitively. Such epithets as 
“sooty swallow”, ‘“‘green-swathed grasshopper’, “droning drag- 
on-fly”’, and “‘red-legged sable bee’’, even when taken quite apart 
from their context, show conclusively the vigorous accuracy of 
Clare’s imagery; as do also such phrases as “pasture tracked 


deep with cows”,“that . . . . . beeboomsfaint with weary 
chime”’, “the even curdles dank and grey’’, “the gosling broods in 
coats of sunny green”, “the robin . . . . . tootling its song 


in feathery gooseberry tree”, “the mealy light of waking day”, 
“the cockchafer hums down the rut-rifted lane’’. 

Doubtless, however, a complete picture will serve better than 
any number of isolated items to give the reader an adequate con- 
ception of Clare’s greatness as a descriptive artist. I therefore 
quote his charming nature sonnet, “The Wheat Ripening”: 


What time the wheat-field tinges rusty brown 
And barley bleaches in its mellow grey 
’Tis sweet some smooth mown baulk to wander down 
Or cross the fields on footpath’s narrow way 
Just in the mealy light of waking day. 
As glittering dewdrops moist the maiden’s gown 
And sparkling bounces from her nimble feet 
Journeying to milking from the neighboring town 
Making life light with song; and it is sweet 
To mark the grazing herds and list the clown 
Urge on his ploughing team with cheering calls, 
And merry shepherds whistling toils begun, 
And hoarse tongued bird-boy whose unceasing calls 
Join the lark’s ditty to the rising sun. 


It should be noted, however, that Clare’s skill as a painter of 
vivid pictures is by no means confined to inanimate nature or to 
animal life. Anyone who has visited the London galleries and 
closely observed there the delightful child pictures by Sir David 
Wilkie and T. K. Webster can scarcely help feeling that when 
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John Clare wrote “The Village Boy” he accomplished on paper 
the same splendid results which Wilkie and Webster have at- 
tained on canvas. Note how thoroughly human this piece of 
Clare’s is: 


Free from the cottage corner, see how wild 

The village-boy along the pasture hies, 

With every smell, and sound, and sight beguiled, 
That round the prospect meets his wondering eyes: 
Now, stooping, eager for the cowslip peeps, 

As though he’d get them all,—now, tired of these, 
Across the flaggy brook he eager leaps 

For some new flower his happy rapture sees,— 
Now, leering ’mid the bushes on his knees 

On woodland banks, for blue-bell flowers he creeps,— 
And now, while looking up among the trees, 

He spies a nest, and down he throws his flowers, 
And up he climbs with new-fed ecstasies; 

The happiest object in the summer hours. 


That Clare was a consummate nature poet no onecan attempt 
to deny. The most his detractors can do is to make the charge— 
and here is a charge which has been made by more than one 
critic—that his nature-images form a mere catalogue, utterly 
lacking in artistic economy, and savoring much more of photo- 
graphic literalness than of poetic beauty. The vapidity of this 
charge is, I hope, apparent from the quotations which I have just 
made; but, if it is not, I ask the reader to note that Clare’s very 
love for nature, despite his lack of the fine selective skill of a Ten- 
nyson, endows his simple pictures with the poetic gleam. Who 
can regard as an uninspired, prosy cataloguer a poet who can 
sing in this wise?— 

I love the south-west wind, or low or loud, 
And not the less when sudden drops of rain 
Moisten my glowing cheek from ebon cloud, 
Threatening soft showers again, 
That over lands new ploughed and meadow grounds, 


Summer’s sweet breath unchain, 
And wake harmonious sounds. 


I love to walk the fields, they are to me 
A legacy no evil can destroy; 
They, like a spell, set every rapture free 
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That cheered me when a boy. 
Play—pastime—all Time’s blotting pen concealed, 
Comes like a new-born joy, 
To greet me in the field. 


Is Clare to remain much longer in obscurity? I find it difficult 
to believe so. For I am persuaded that both as lyrist and as na- 
ture-poet he has honestly earned a higher place in literature than 
many of the bards whom we now delight to honor. 











The Rural Life Problem of the South* 


Joun LEE CouLTER 
Expert Special Agent for Agriculture, Bureau of the Census 

I have been asked to state for your consideration what I con- 
sider to be the rural life problem of the South. It would be folly 
for me to make believe that there is only one rural life problem. 
Indeed, there are many, and it therefore rests with me to try to 
point out ¢he problem of problems which lies at the root of all 
others. Among the rural problems in the South are social pro- 
blems, educational problems, political problems, problems con- 
cerned with the country church and other religious activities, but 
none of these are problems of “‘life or death.” I shall, therefore, 
immediately lay aside social, religious, political and other similar 
questions and turn my attention at once to economic problems. 
Economics is the study of the struggle of the human race to make 
aliving. In the South this struggle is more largely in rural com- 
munities than it is in any other part of the United States. This 
I shall take as my starting point,—the fact that the South is 
more largely rural than is any other part of the United States. I 
turn to the official reports of the United States Government and 
find that whereas the sixteen southern states, generally referred 
to as “The South,” have about one-third of the total population 
of this country, these same states have a/most one-half of the rural 
population of the country and /ess than one-sixth of the urban pop- 
ulation. I turn again to the same reports and find thatin the 
East South Central division of states, 81.3 per cent of the popu- 
lation is rural and only 18.7 per cent is urban. In the West South 
Central division of states the same condition prevails, 77.7 per 
cent being rural and only 22.3 per cent being urban. Nearly the 
same condition prevails in the South Atlantic division, where 
74.6 per cent is rural and only 25.4 per cent is urban. Even this 
percentage of urban population in the South Atlantic division is 
because of the presence of cities like Washington, D. C., Baltimore, 
Md., Richmond, Va., and Atlanta, Ga. It should be noted that 
by the rural population Ido not mean agricultural population, 
because the rural population includes the country merchants, doc- 





*In substance, an address delivered at the University of South Carolina, October 21, 
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tors, lawyers, teachers, ministers of the gospel, and many others; 
and alsoit should be noted that rural population includes all 
towns and villages not recognized asin the class of cities, or urban 
population. 

In contrast to the above, I need only call attention to the fact 
that in the New England division of states, only 16.7 per cent of 
the population is rural, while 83.3 per cent is urban; and in the 
Middle Atlantic states, only 29.0 per cent is rural and the remain- 
ing 71.0 percent isurban. Other parts of the United States 
range between the two extremes which I have stated, and I need 
go nofurther in order to make clear that the South is largely and 
predominantly rural, whereas many other parts of the United 
States are as strongly urban. 

The rural South presents the most complete social problem with 
which the student of social conditions is confronted in this coun- 
try. The rural North and the rural West have social problems 
because of the presence of a great variety of foreign nationalities. 
During recent years they have had great accessions of foreign 
born farmers, whereas the South has had very few of these. But 
the problem of mixed nationalities in the North and in the West 
is much simpler than the problem confronting the student of 
southern conditions. I must necessarily keepin mind the fact 
that the population of the rural South is partly white and partly 
colored, but, inasmuch as I believe the leading rural life problem 
of the South is economic and not social, political, or religious, it 
seems to methatI may very largely disregard the feature to 
which I have made reference. In the struggle for a living men 
must work whether they are white or black; some must be em- 
ployers and others must be employees; some must direct the work 
and others must do the work as directed. Itis true that men 
have not now, and probably never will have, equal foresight, 
equal perseverance, equal ambition, equal powers of saving, equal 
judgment in using, or equality in other characteristics which 
might readily be mentioned. We must hold in mind inequalities 
between man and man which do exist and which will exist, but I 
also insist that in dealing with the economic problems of life we 
must introduce the question of color as little as possible. 

In order to make the study more concrete and to emphasize cer- 
tain characteristics of the rural problem in the southern states, I 
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choose to cite a few statistics relating to the old South, east of 
the Mississippi River and north asfar as Virginia. Havingin mind 
this section, I call your attention to the fact that their aggre- 
gate population in 1860 was less than eight million, whereas in 
1910 it exceeded sixteen million, the increase during the fifty 
years just passed being slightly more than 100 per cent. In con- 
trast to this the amount of land in farms in these states was al- 
most 162,000,000 acres in 1860 and had increased to only 
164,000,000 in 1910, an increase of only 1.4 per cent. In 1860, 
70.6 per cent of the total land area was in farms, whereas in 1910 
this had increased only to 71.6 percent. Thus, while the popu- 
lation doubled during the half century, there was practically no 
change in the amount of land in farms. 

How then did this increase in populationcomeabout? Has the 
average farm family doubled, or has the number of people in ru- 
ral districts not engaged in agriculture increased by leaps and 
bounds? Or has the number of farm families doubled, thus leav- 
ing the averagefarm family the same size, but reducing the amount 
of land per farm by one-half? The fact is, that, although the 
amount of landinfarmschanged but little during the halfcentury, 
there was an increase in the number of farms from 504,000 to 
1,948,000. Thus, there are now almost four times as many 
farms as there were in 1860. It must be clearthat the size of the 
average farm has decreased in proportion to the increase in the 
number of farms. Theaveragefarm as reported in 1860 was321 
acres, while now it is 84 acres. The rural South today isas dif- 
ferent from the rural South of fifty years ago as it is from rural 
communities of foreign countries. There has been a complete re- 
volution. 

In most parts of the world today, students of rural problems 
insist that the salvation of their respective countries depends 
upon the establishment of small farms and the breaking up of 
the large farms, but, with this breaking up of large farms and 
establishing of small farms, there must come new problems 
which are as serious as the old. With the large farm, it is true 
that the rural population is very greatly diffused. Farm fami- 
lies are far apart; intercourse is difficult; there are few people to 
build roads; distances are so great that telephone connection, rural 
mail deliveries, the hauling out of produce and the hauling in of 
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supplies,—all of these and many other activities are extremely 
difficult. Farmers get behind the times. They are unable tokeep 
in touch with each other and with the outside world. New pro- 
cesses do not get achance in such communities, and agriculture is 
apt to be old fashioned. But it is not necessary for me to dwell 
upon the problems of the large farms in the South, because the 
South is at the present time a section of small farms. I merely 
refer to the problems of the large farm in order to show what the 
problems of the small farm are in contrast. 

In the South the introduction of the small farm has meant the 
breaking up of the old plantation, but it has not meant real peasant 
proprietorship. The southern farms are at the present time 
largely occupied by tenants, and here arises the most vital of the 
rural problems. It is at the foundation ofall others. It is a pe- 
culiar, but none the less natural, characteristic of the tenant that 
he is not interested in the farm which he operates. The farmer 
who owns his land is interested in it in the same way that the 
parent is in the child, or the householder isin his home, or the 
owner of a picture is in his picture, or the owner of a new gown 
is in her gown. The tenant does not own that which he operates 
and is not any more likely to care for it than he is to dust your 
clothes for nothing orshine yourshoes. The relationship between 
the tenant and the farm he operates is very often comparable to 
the relationship between the parent and an adopted child, ora 
stepchild. If itis his nature tocare for everything under his 
charge with the greatest attention, the child will receive the best 
of treatment. So withthe tenant. The farm will be carefully 
husbanded. But if it is not his nature to care for things which 
are not his own, the parent will not interest himself greatly in 
the adopted child, or stepchild, nor will the tenant in the rented 
land. The result of this tenant system is poor agriculture, ex- 
hausted soils, small crops, poor roads, decaying bridges, unpainted 
homes, and unkept yards. 

Not only is the above statement one of fact, but much more 
might be said. The tenant farmer moves from place to place. 
Not only does he rob the soil, but he then moves to a new farm 
thinking he will find a better piece of land. Government statistics 
show us that nearly half of the southern tenants move each year. 
This is at the root of the rural school problem, the rural church 
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problem, and indeed all rural community problems. Tenants 
who change from year to year are not interested in the school or 
church. The children move on toa new school and to anew 
church. No attempt is made to systematically pass from grade 
to grade, and no desire is shown on the part of parents to sup- 
port institutions or to beautify them, when they expect next year 
to bein a new community. In these and many other ways, the 
shifting tenant must be considered in connection with the school 
problem, the church problem, and indeed all social and religious 
problems. 

The shifting tenant is much worse than the mere tenant when 
we are considering economic problems. A stable tenancy would 
be desirable and indeed would be far ahead of a hired labor system 
from the standpoint of tenant and farms alike, assuming that the 
tenants and their families could be properly educated and agri- 
culture could be kept to a high standard of efficiency, but a shift- 
ing tenancy is worse than a hired labor system because supervi- 
sion of the farm is left to the tenant under the tenant system, 
while supervision isin the hands of the owner under the hired 
labor system. It is true that under the tenancy system, the 
tenants themselves seem to be better off from an economic stand- 
point than are hired laborers, but agriculture may suffer and the 
loss here may far more than offset the gain which after all may 
be largely sentimental. 

With ashifting tenant class, it is impossible to interest the farm 
operators in economic institutions which are absolutely essential 
to intelligent rural economic development. For instance, I may 
advocate rural credit. There are those who maintain that the 
rural life problem of the South is the problem of rural credit. But 
with a shifting tenancy one might as well talk to the winds as 
talk of forming rural credit societies which will be maintained 
successfully, and lift the ruralSouth out of the slough into which 
it has drifted. I may say that co-operative stores, warehouses, 
creameries, cheese factories, canning factories, marketing societies, 
purchasing societies, and breeding associations are the salvation 
of the rural South. In other words, I may say that co-operation 
has been the blessing of European farmers; that co-operation 
raised them from an ignorant, thriftless peasantry into a progres- 
sive, intelligent citizenship. Imay say that without co-operation, 
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the rural South is hopeless, but in a large part of the rural South 
I might as well try to move the earthas to advocate co-operation, 
because the great mass of the farm operators are shifting tenants. 
They do not stay Jong enough in one place to take root. They do 
not become thoroughly acquainted with their neighbors, and cer- 
tainly without becoming thoroughly acquainted with one’s neigh- 
bors, it would be ridiculous to advocate business partnership or 
co-operation. Witha shifting tenant class, therefore, co-operation 
is to a very considerable extent not practicable, and when advo- 
cated must be modified in such a way as to take notice of the pre- 
vailing conditions in the district. 

The shifting tenant must be a thorn, not only in the side of the 
school teacher, of the preacher, and of the landlord, but also of 
the merchant, the banker, the doctor, the lawyer, and the judge. 
He carries disease from place to place as well as discontent. The 
real fundamental problem of the rural South is, therefore, not 
alone the tenant, but the shifting tenant, and all interested par- 
ties should turn their attention first of all to a determination of 
how to destroy the present evil system. Perhaps, I should note 
before passing to the solution of the problem that 181,491 farms 
in Mississippi, or 66.1 per cent, are operated by tenants. In 
Georgia, 190,980, or 65.6 per cent, are inthesameclass. InSouth 
Carolina, the number is 111,221, or 63.0 percent. In Alabama 
it is 158,326, or 60.2 per cent. In Louisiana the number is 
66,607, or 55.3 percent. In Oklahoma it is 104,137, or 54.8 
per cent. In Texas there are 219,575 tenants, or 52.6 per cent 
of all farms, while in Arkansas, the number is 107,266, or 50.0 
per cent. Please note that these states from South Carolina 
through to Texas are teeming with tenants. In each state more 
than one-half of the farms are operated by tenants, while in Miss- 
issippi, which isat the center of the group, two-thirds of the farms 
are in the hands of tenants. Please note further that these eight 
states have the highest percentage of tenantsin the United States. 
It is not necessary to go further with this point. If additional 
words were necessary, I might add that North Carolina ranks 
next in the percentage of tenancy, and that the other southern 
states are extremely high as compared with the northern and 
western states. Excepting West Virginia, Virginia has the low- 
est percentage of tenancy, 26.5, among the southern states. 
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However, twenty-five northern and western states have a lower 
percentage of tenants than Virginia. 

It is not enough merely to state what seems to me to be the 
most vital problem confronting students of the rural South. It 
is desirable, if possible, to offer some suggestion as to what to 
do about it. Ido not contend that I have the only cure, and it 
may be that my suggestions will not work at all. I offer them 
to start with only as a tentative program, because it is necessary 
to suggest at least a program in order that others may take up 
the subject and work out the true solution. I base my recom- 
mendations upon experience in other countries and in other parts 
of our owncountry, and upon my knowledge of the characteristics 
of human nature. 

Peasant proprietorship.—An intelligent and independent pea- 
sant proprietorship is the ideal form of land tenure. Small farms 
can be defended only when they are operated by their owners. 
Generally speaking, the small farm is not as economic a business 
unit as the large farm, because it is impossible to practice the 
larger economies such as the use of improved machinery, the 
ownership of the very best leaders for the herds and flocks on the 
farm, the application of the most scientific methods of caring for 
dairy products and of canning fruits and vegetables, etc. The 
small farmer as such is handicapped inasmuch as he can not in- 
dependently operate a small farm as economically as can the 
large farmer, but the small farm operated by its owner is defen- 
sible although less economic than a larger farm because of the 
presence of the feature “ownership.” 
the uneconomic characteristics of the small farm may be over- 


With ownership present, 


come very largely by the introduction of the fundamental princi- 
ples of co-operation. Groups of farmers operating small farms, 
(inasmuch as they live close together on account of the smallness 
of the farms, and are permanently attached on account of their 
ownership of the farms), may, and in the long run will, if they 
apply intelligent principles, co-operate to own the larger and 
more expensive equipment. They may and will, if they apply in- 
telligent principles, co-operate for purposes of seed selection and 
breeding, live stock breeding, cow testing, and the gathering of 
crops; as well as for marketing, manufacturing and buying. The 
ideal farm is the small farm operated by the owner. 
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There are, however, two main obstacles to the securing of this 
result in the southern states at the present time. One of these is 
the absence of the instinct of land ownership which is so highly 
developed in the peoples of many other countries, but which is 
not as highly developed among the native-born white farmers of 
the United States. It is an important fact to bring to your at- 
tention that whereas over 81 per cent of the foreign-born white 
farmers of the United States are owners, only 66 per cent of the 
native-born white farmers are owners. It should also be noted 
that whereas almost 90 per cent of th« 1ative-born white farmers 
in New England own their farms, only 52 per cent of those who 
farm in the West South Central states are owners. In contrast 
to the above, only 26.2 per cent of the colored farmers of the 
United Statesare owners. In large parts of Europe, land owner- 
ship is held up as the ideal condition of affairs. People instinc- 
tively seek to becomeland owners and are willing todo anything 
within reason to secure even asmall parcel of land. That feeling 
is absent in this country toa very large extent, and for a very 
good reason. The fact that itis absent is not discouraging to 
me because the reason for its absence is rapidly passing away, 
and the reason for the development of such an instinct is rapidly 
appearing. During the last century land has been almost as free 
as the wind, the sun, the rain, or the fresh air. It was only neces- 
sary to go farther West, squat upon a piece of landand say, “It is 
mine.’”’ Land was too free. It was too easy to get. Anybody 
could have it, and only the foresighted understood that the time 
was rapidly approaching when it would not be free and when 
land ownership would be recognized as a great and grand insti- 
tution. The time has come, however, when free land is very 
scarce. Land ownership is now something to work for. Land 
values are rapidly going higher and higher. The majority of 
people in this country now live in cities and are demanding food. 
The products of the farm are, therefore, in greater demand than 
ever before and they are at the same time limited in supply. The 
prices are better and will be still better, and the farmer who 
really wishes to make progress may now start with a new ambi- 
tion and may reasonably expect to succeed. 

The first obstacle, therefore, although in the past more or less 
a valid one, has no place in the present newer rural economy. 
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We must at once begin to teach the desirability of land owner- 
ship. Indeed, we must teach the necessity for it. We must work 
out the arguments in favor of it. We must present these argu- 
ments in the easiest and simplest way to the minds of those who 
ought to apply the principles which we here lay down. I believe 
that many tenants and many of their offspring will gladly take 
up the movement for land ownership as soon as they see the pro- 
blem and understand its meaning. 

The second obstacle which must be met and wrestled with in 
the South is the presence of the negro. The high percentage of 
tenancy in the South is clearly due to the presence of the negro. 
In 1860 and prior thereto, the size of the average farm was about 
four times what itis at the present time. The average farm 
doubtless would have remained larger had hired labor been sub- 
stituted for slavery. It may be that the hired labor system 
would not have been as satisfactory from the viewpoint of the 
negro. This, however, I think has not been established, since we 
have not as yet any statistical proof, or indeed proof of any kind, 
that a man may not pass as rapidly from a successful hired 
laborer to ownership as from the position of share tenant to 
ownership, or from the position of cash tenant to ownership. 
Indeed, it is quite probable that if the negro were hired fora 
given wage and if he continued to work for some years under 
good instructions from the owner of the farm and learned to cul- 
tivate the soil thoroughly, to rotate crops, to care for live stock, 
and to operate machines, he might more easily pass from the 
position of hired laborer to that of a successful farm owner. Cer- 
tainly from the standpoint of economic advantage he could as 
easily do so. As a hired laborer he doubtless could make as large 
an income as he now makes as tenant, and, if he had foresight 
and desired to become an owner, or if he had the quality known 
as frugality or the power of saving, it would be very easy for 
him in the course of a few years to become a land owner. Clearly 
the high percentage of tenancy in the South is due to the presence 
of the negro and is a substitute for the hired labor system of the 
North and West. 

There are doubtless a few who do not want the negroes to be- 
come land owners, and there are those who own land who would 
not sell it to negroes. The presence of either of these classes need 
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not interfere even in the smallest way with the progress of the 
negroes or with the development of land ownership among ne- 
groes if the negro farmers qualify themselves to become land 
owners. There are millions of acres available for negroes or 
whites, Catholics or Protestants, natives or foreign-born, young 
men or old men. In the economic struggle, economic principles 
control, and social principles take a back seat. Ido not speak 
here of the desirability of any given policy. There are those who 
believe that the negro farmers should concentrate in one section 
of the country and become owners there, and to my mind it would 
be to their advantage so to concentrate in groups, on account of 
social relations. Others advocate diffusion through the country, 
and still others advocate their own special ways of solving the 
problem. It is unnecessary here to go into any details as to the 
best methods of securing ownership when there are differences in 
color. 

Long time leases.—I noted above that the presence of proprie- 
torship would solve both the tenant problem and the problem of 
instability. Since, however, it is impossible to solve both of them 
in a year or a decade, and since it is desirable wherever possible 
to solve one of the evils if we cannot solve both, and especially, 
if by solving one of the evils we take a step in the direction of 
solving the second, I advocate as the next best thing continuous 
or long time leases. With a long time lease, the evil which I have 
described as instability will be largely overcome. The farm oper- 
ator will become interested in the farm; he will cultivate it better; 
he will keep up the fertility; he will improve the buildings; he will 
desire to have fruit trees and shrubsand a garden; he will become 
interested in the country roads and the lane which leads to the 
building; he will take an interest in the neighboring school and 
church and lodge-room. He may even become a member of the 
local clubs which are organized for economic purposes. He may 
own a share of stock in the store, or the bank, or the creamery, 
or the canning factory, or the cotton warehouse, or the live stock 
shipping association. Indeed, he will become a part of the com- 
munity. Not only is allof the above true but the long time lease 
will tend to develop a more honest and honorable relationship 
between landlord and tenant. The principles of equity will have 
to control. Each must give the other a square deal. The money 
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which is now spent moving from place to place and the losses 
which come to tenants in some cases and to landlords in others 
will be saved and will apply on the purchase price of the farm. 
After farming the same farm for a period of five years, and after 
having saved some money, the tenant is more apt to become an 
owner than is the tenant of today, because he has learned some 
of the advantages and some of the principles of ownership. The 
long time lease thoroughly applied, with proper penalties for fail- 
ing to carryit out and with proper premiums for successful carry- 
ing out, will be a long step in the right direction. 

FHTired labor system.—I believe that the hired labor system is 
better than the shifting tenant system. It is better for the land- 
lord. It is even better for the tenant than it is for the landlord. 
It is better for society as a whole, entirely apart from its effect 
upon the landlord or the tenant. I cannot here go into the vari- 
ous reasons for the position taken. I will state only one or two 
of the more important to illustrate the principles as I see them. 
In the first place, I believe it better for the landlord because he 
would be ina position to supervise the work much more than 
under the present system. He could and would direct every de- 
tail. He could introduce modern methods of cultivation; could 
rotate the crops; could introduce more machines and horsepower; 
could maintain the fertility of the soil; and could in many ways 
improve the present system of agriculture. The result of these 
changes if introduced would be more valuable land and farms 
in general and would bea larger income to the owners of the 
land. Onthe other hand it would be equally advantageous, if 
not more so, to the laborers who are now generally referred to as 
shifting tenants. In the first place, they would learn the more 
modern principles of agriculture; they would learn principles 
which if applied after they become owners would make them 
more prosperous than if they become owners after being for 
many years shifting tenants. While hired laborers, if they pos- 
sessed the fundamental qualities necessary to make them in time 
successful men they would be able to practice the principles of 
frugality and foresight, and by their perseverance and ambition 
demonstrate their ability. Thus they would be able to secure 
good wages from which they might save sufficient in a few years 


to make them prospective land owners. After serving as hired 
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laborers for a short period of years, sufficient money would be 
available to purchase necessary farm equipment, to lease the farm 
for a period of five or ten years and in the meantime prepare 
themselves for farm ownership. 

Not only would the hired labor system be an advantage over 
the present system from the standpoint of landlord and shifting 
tenant, but it would be a blessing to the country at large, be- 
cause it would mean a larger and a more systematic production 
as wellas the preservation or conservation of agricultural re- 
sources. It would make possible an improvement of the educa- 
tional system, since the farm laborers would act in the capacity 
of apprentices in addition to receiving their wages. They would 
thus learn from skilled supervision the best principles, which they 
could later apply to advantage in their independent capacities. 
The country would be freed from the present evil condition of 
shifting and changing. 

If the serious student of rural conditions and rural problems 
will consider this question of the shifting tenant, he will find it 
the foremost rural life problem of the South, and if, after study- 
ing this cursory and very brief survey of the problem, he wishes 
to go into greater detail, I ask only that he communicate with 
me. I will send him such documents, such data, such copies of 
leases, such copies of contracts covering the sale of land, as he 
may need to investigate further the problems here reviewed and 
to try to solve them. 

I have outlined here what I consider to be the problem of prob- 
lems at the root of all others. 1 advocate the solution of this 
problem not only for its own sake but in order that other prob- 
lems may be solved, and I urge all thinking students to analyze 
this problem before going into problems which are themselves 
dependent upon the solution of this one. 








Was John Randolph a Lunatic? 


D. HAMILTON WILLCcox, Eso. 
Attorney at law, Petersburg, Va. 

In dealing with a character in history of less than first import- 
ance it often chances that the reviewer will magnify virtues to 
command admiration or exaggerate faults to entice an interest, 
but John Randolph of Roanoke needs neither flattery nor vilifica- 
tion to make him one of the most unique figures in American his- 
tory. For of him indeed the truth is as strange as fiction. Only 
the tumultuous and formative period in which he lived could 
have cradled such an intellect, or have tolerated such transgres- 
sions of conventions as were his. Honored of his country and 
the idol of “‘the most devoted constituents that man ever had,” 
yet the dividing line between genius and lunacy was, perhaps, 
never less clearly defined than in his brilliant, but bizarre mind, 
where as between sanity and madness ‘‘the qualities are so 
weighed, that curiosity in neither can make choice of either’s 
moiety.” 

His biographers have written him the greatest master of sar- 
casm, the most resistless logician, and the most fearless orator 
that ever shook a forefinger at his opponents in the House of 
Representatives. But the reading of his will made some of his 
disappointed next-of-kin more dubious of their distinguished kins- 
man’s normality of mind, and in consequence for five years the 
courts of Virginia heard various opinions given by his intimates 
under the issue devisavit vel non in the suit of Coalter’s Executor 
vs. Randolph's Executor, commenced in 1840 in the County of 
Jamies City and ended in 1845 in the City of Petersburg,—the 
case having been moved there by agreement of parties. In file 
No. 69 of the circuit court clerk’s office of Petersburg the curious 
will find the yellowed papers of this posthumous inquiry into the 
sanity of this great champion of democracy, and rich treasures 
of anecdote and history will there be found recorded in the very 
words of men who make anecdotes interesting and history read- 
able. 

Despite the prophetic codicil of Randolph’s will, which read, 
“As lawyers and courts of law are extremely addicted to making 
wills for dead men which they never have made while living, it is 
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my will and desire that no person who shall set aside or attempt 
to set aside the will above referred to shall ever inherit, possess 
or enjoy any part of my estate real or personal,” the disinherited 
heirs were unterrified, and the fight was on. 

Was John Randolph, as testified to by Dr. Thomas Robinson, 
“as mad as a psalm-singing weaver in a conventicle,’”’ or, merely, 
as he said of himself, ‘‘mad enough to do a foolish thing, but not 


” 


too mad to follow good advice,” or was he rather, as in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Nathan Lufborough, “among the most wise, honest 
and sagacious of his species?”’ 

Numerous and brilliant lawyers were on the opposing sides, 
and more than half a hundred witnesses gave their depositions, 
including among other distinguished men John C. Calhoun, 
Thomas H. Benton, General Winfield Scott, and the members of 
Congress from Virginia. Testimony was taken in Washington, 
New York, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, in 
Tennessee, North Carolina, and in nearly every city of Virginia, 
laying bare his peculiar and melancholy life from his youth to his 
desolate death in the inn at Philadelphia. 

A commission was issued to take the deposition of John Tyler 
who was then president of the United States, but it does not ap- 
pear that he testified, though he may have done so in open court 
as did a great many witnesses who lived near Petersburg. The 
depositions are still perfectly preserved, and are all signed by the 
witnesses, making an invaluable collection of autographs. Be- 
sides the light thrown on the idiosyncracies of Randolph the 
whole political history of the times is illuminated ; the Clay-Ran- 
dolph duel is enacted again before our eyes, and the personal epi- 
sodes of the Great Commoner, as Randolph was called, are 
clothed with a present and a vital interest. 

The will itself which was the object of attack is a very human 
document and indicates both the greatness and the idiosyncracy 
ofits author. A portion only was finally established as his last 
will and testament, but we here quote certain portions also 
which were rejected as having been duly revoked,—not, however, 
on the ground of the insanity of the testator, he being deemed 
sane at the time of the writing: 

In the name of God, Amen! 


I, John Randolph of Roanoke do ordain this my last will and testament, 
hereby revoking all other wills whatsoever. 
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1. I give and bequeath to ail my slaves their freedom, heartily refetting 
that I have evr been the owner of one. 

2. Igiveto my executor a sum not exceeding eight thousand dollars, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to transport and settle said 
slaves to and in some other state or territory of the U. S., giving to all 
above the age of forty not less than ten acres oflandeachh * * * 
also an annual hat to Essex, my old and faithful servant. a 
I bequeathe to John Randolph Clay four hundred dollars annually to 
complete his education, until he arrive at the age of twenty four years 
earnestly exhorting him never to eat the bread of idleness or depen- 
dexce. * * * 

I give and bequeath to my friend Thomas H. Benton all that part of the 
tract of land that I bought of Jonathan Read’s heirs that lies on the 
South-eastern side of Little Roanoke, containing about six hundred 
acres, as a mark of my regard to one whose friendship was not expressed 
merelyin words. * * * 

All the rest and residue of my estate real or personal I leave to my exe- 
cutor William Leigh hereby directing that no inventory or appraisement 
be made of my estate and that no security be required of my executor for 
the faithful discharge of the trust reposed in him. His own character 
being the best security and where that is wanting all else is unavailing. 


In a portion of his will not here quoted he devised certain of 
his property to two of his life-long friends, Francis Scott Key, 
the author of “‘The Star Spangled Banner,” and Bishop William 
Meade, the most celebrated divine of Virginia at the time, in trust 
for the benefit of the slaves that he had manumitted in the clause 
above quoted. These provisions of his will also subsequently be- 
came the subject of litigation when the good citizens of Ohio con- 
tested the colonizing there of the freed men in accordance with 
the directions of the testator. 

Certainly no mancan quarrel with the eminent wisdom, hu- 
manity, and perspicacity of this document, exhibiting, as it does, 
keenness in judgment of the character of men, kindness of heart 
towards those unfortunate humans who had come to him in 
bondage by inheritance, and foresight and justice in dealing with 
the question of slavery, the lack of which in other men forty 
years later threw our country into fratricidal strife. 

We begin to see some ground for the contention of the disin- 
herited heirs, however, when we read the following preamble to 
another will of his which was offered in evidence: 

In the name of God, Amen! I John Randolph of Roancke, being of feeble 


and precarious health, but of sound mind and memory, not expecting to 
survive this day do ordain this instrument of wrting (written with my 
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own Iron pen on English paper) I the above named Randolph do con- 
stitute and ordain this to be my last will and testament, as nothing is 
held sacred in this land of Fanaticks and Pagans, and Infidels and Jews, 
of the circumcision and the uncircumcision (see St. Paul’s epistles) and 
“Turks and Jews and Infidels” in the litany of our church, that is the 
Church of England and not “The Prostestant Episcipal Church of The 
United States of America’’, which not being founded on the true rock 
and not being baptised with fre, which is the spirit of God sealing his 
own,—see those sealed in the Revelations, 12000 Jews and 12000 of 
each denomination. God foresaw that they who were left free would 
not keep the faith, but he did not cause it. The beasts not having reas- 
on to restrain them to prevent a jumble of all beast creation, God put 
this barrier that they should not breed. 

A resumé of some of the important facts of Randolph’s life may 
add light to this discussion. He was born at ‘‘Cawsons,”’ Prince 
George County, Virginia, on the second day of June, 1773, of the 
most distinguished and aristocratic parentage, numbering among 
his ancestors John Rolfe and the Princess Pocahontas. 

He was the foreman of the grand jury which indicted Aaron 

surr for treason against his country. From 1800to1829 he was, 
with the exception of one term, a member of Congress, serving 
his state with distinction and ability both in the lower house and 
in the Senate. While in the House of Representatives he was the 
leader of the Republican (now the Democratic) party and was 
generally regarded as the ablest debater of the era, it being said 
that his powers of sarcasm and repartee have never been sur- 
passed. His speeches were more widely reported than those of 
any other orator of the day, and his prominence and personality 
brought to him the devoted attachment of Andrew Jackson, Na- 
thaniel Macon, John C. Calhoun, and Thomas H. Benton. 

Randolph went as a delegate from his home county of Char- 
lotte to the famous constitutional convention of Virginia of 
1829-30, which was with little doubt the ablest body of men 
ever assembled for the purpose of making laws. Madison, Mon- 
roe, Tyler, John Marshall, Philip R. Barbour, Abel P. Upshur and 
Benjamin Watkins Leigh were all members of this assembly, yet 
to John Randolph of Roanoke, in avowed testimony of the ap- 
preciation of him by his fellow members as the most eminent and 
distinguished delegate, was accorded the honor of delivering the 
closing address in this convention of which Judge Tucker once 
said: ‘There is more law contained in the Bible, Aesop’s Fables 
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and the debates of the Virginia Convention of 1829-30 than in all 
the law books combined.” 
In contemplating such honors in the life of Randolph it comes 
upon us to heed the words of the poet Whittier dedicated to him: 
“Shut out from him the bitter word 
And serpent hiss of scorning; 
Nor let the storms of yesterday 
Disturb his quiet morning. 
Breathe over him forgetfulness 
Of all save deeds of kindness, 
And, save to smiles of grateful eyes, 
Press down his lids in blindness.” 
But the shadows of his melancholy affliction only make the light 
of his fame more brilliant. 
Turning to the depositions of the witnesses in the famous will 
case we read strange things. We hear from one witness that he 


got drunk on beverages “ 


taken freely upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate;’’ others tell us that he had a way of going around with a 
small bell in his hand, which he would ring, and repeat slowly 


” 


and solemnly as it tinkled: “It is all over;” that even in early 
life he would ride pell-mell over his plantation at all hours of the 
night with a sword in his hand, vowing that people were tres- 
it owl and the stealthy 


s were invited to his house 


passing in his fields, when only the nig 
fox were abroad; that frequently friend 
only to find on their arrival that his gates were barred against 
them. We hear stories of his maniacal and unoccasioned fits of 
anger, and how one night when in a rage of this sort he stuck a 
dining fork through the ear of a little negro slave, inflicting a 
painful injury. We learn that at times he claimed to be possessed 
of supernatural powers and that once he remarked to an inti- 
mate friend who was dining with him that by uttering a cabal- 
istic word he could blow up the house; to which mysterious con- 
fidence the friend very prudently replied: ‘I hope you will defer 
the act until I have dined and departed.” 

A tavern keeper relates that Mr. Randolph drove up to his inn 
at midday dressed in a night gown, having travelled several 
miles in this costume. A fellow member of Congress tells us of 
an occasion when Randolph left his host’s house while the sun 
was shining and compelled one of the servants to go before him 
down the streets of Washington bearing two lighted candles, and 
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yet this peculiar genius was the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. At another time while he was a member of Congress 
he most insultingly commanded General Taylor to go and get 
Mr. Tazewell out of bed one morning before day-break and told 
him that if he did not go: “I will go myself and pull him out in 
his shirt tail.” Can we imagine our present chairman of that 
great committee doing such things? Many other amusing inci- 
dents indicative of a thoroughly disordered brain were related of 
him, too numerous, and some of them too obscene, to be re- 
counted here. 

In his latter days he became very fearful of harm at the hands 
of imaginary enemies and would go and stay at his neighbors’ 
houses if he could get no one to stay with him; and yet, in this 
same period of his life he was warned that if he went into Buck- 
ingham County to speak he would do so at the risk of his 
life. But he went and addressed these remarks to the large audi- 
ence which had gathered to hear him speak: ‘I understand that 
I am to be insulted today if I attempt to address the people,— 
that a mob is prepared to lay their rude hands upon meand drag 
me from the hustings for daring to exercise the rights of a free- 
man! My Bible teaches me that the fear of God is the beginning 
of wisdom, but that the fear of man is consummation of folly”, 
and then proceeded undisturbed with his speech. 

In the mass of testimony we find various views as to his sanity. 
Dr. Samuel Merry and Dr. Thomas Robinson, two physicians of 
high standing who had attended Mr. Randolph during his life, 
both testified that they regarded him asa hopeless lunatic, the 
insanity being induced by religious mania; his harangues on relig- 
ion being frequent and ofttimes wild, incoherent, and maudlin. 
On the other hand, Thomas Benton complimented his genius and 
ability and compared his last appearance in the Senate, when he 
was carried in an arm chair, to Lord Chatham’s last visit to the 
House of Lords. John C. Calhoun testified that: ‘Mr. Ran- 
dolph was generally regarded as a man of remarkable genius and 
great ability, with uncommon sagacity and keenness in debate 
and distinguished colloquial powers.” Surely an ancient and 
honorable conflict between expert witnesses and mere men! 

The verdict of the jury in the case established his sanity as of 
the time of making the will and executing certain codicils, but a 
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calm perusal of the depositions in this old case will leave no 
doubt in unbiased minds that John Randolph of Roanoke suffered 
lapses of mind during his whole life, and finally in his twilight 
days fulfilled the sad prophecy contained in those lines which Mr. 
Benton testified that this erratic genius repeated so often in allu- 
sion to himself: 
“In life’s last scenes what prodigies surprise 

Fears of the brave and follies of the wise; 

When from Marlborough’s eyes streams of dotage flow 

And Swift expires a driveller and a show.” 

Yet when on the hither side of the dividing line, his was one of the 
most powerful, scintillating, and versatile minds among that 
band of statesmen and patriots that builded so well in the form- 
ative period of our government the most magnificent structure 
that has ever housed the rights of a free people, and, if he was 
mad, then well may we pray for more of such madmen to pre- 
serve those rights. 

And let us in contemplating the two sides of his life remember 
the Randolph motto: ‘‘WVil admirari’’, and with Whittier say to 
his native soil which shields his body, 

“Fold softly in thy long embrace 
That heart so worn and broken 





And cool its pulse of fire beneath 
Thy shadows old and oaken.” 
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THE NEGRO IN PENNSYLVANIA. SLAVERY-SERVITUDE-FREEDOM, 1639- 
1861. By Edward RaymondTurner, Washington: The American 
Historical Association, 1912,—xii, 314 pp. 

This monograph won the Justin Winsor prize awarded by the 
American Historical Association in 1910. It is, perhaps, the 
best of the studies of the negro in the several states that has so 
far been published. Dr. Turner consulted a large amount of ma- 
terial and apparently made good use of it. If we are ever to 
have a dependable account of slavery in America and of the ne- 
groes who lived in the period during which slavery existed, much 
patient, plodding labor will have to be expended upon local court 
records, newspapers, and pamphlets. Moreover, the negro was 
dealt with by each of the states in a little different manner. Con- 
sequently, before the story of the American negro can be told 
with any degree of authority or finality, we must have separate 
accounts of the methods used by each of the states concerned in 
dealing with this perplexing question. Pennsylvania occupies a 
unique position, since it was the first state having a considerable 
number of negroes to undertake emancipation. Dr. Turner lays 
stress upon this aspect of his subject and calls attention to some 
interesting facts in connection with it. 

After an account of the introduction of negroes into Pennsyl- 
vania, Professor Turner describes in turn the legal status of the 
slaves, the social and economic aspects of slavery, and the break- 
ing up of the institution. He shows ina rather striking manner 
that emancipation under the act of 1780 was a gradual process, 
involving successively servitude and a species of apprenticeship 
before freedom was finally attained by the negroes. The author 
is next concerned with the legal status and social life of free ne- 
groes. Finally he points out the paradoxical fact that whereas 
there was a constantly growing opposition to slavery in Penn- 
sylvania, there was at the same time, due in part to the influx of 
negroes from the South, a constantly growing race prejudice 
among the whites, which caused them to mete out rather harsh 
treatment to the negroes they desired tosetfree. In other words, 
Pennsylvanians disliked the free negroes quite as much as they de- 


tested slavery. 
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Professor Turner has given numerous citations from varied 
sources to support his assertions on these subjects, and he has 
made a decided advance both in thoroughness of research and in 
method of presentation over the studies of negroes in specific lo- 
calities which have been previously published. There are a few 
points, however, which seem open to question. For example, 
his attempt to transpose the accepted usage of the terms “abol- 
itionism”’ and “anti-slavery” (Chapter XII.) is likely to do little 
more than create confusion, and his arguments on this point are 
not entirely convincing. Moreover, for a stickler in the matter 
of terms Dr. Turner makes a decidedly questionable use of the 
phrase ‘social equality’ in discussing the relations between the 
races. Does social equality necessarily mean intermarriage? In 
spite of these and other minor points Professor Turner deserves 
congratulation for having done well a rather tedious and difficult 
task. 

WiLi1amM THomas LAPRADE. 


A History oF AMERICAN LITERATURE, By William B. Cairns. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1912,—502 pp. 

In “A History of American Literature” Professor Cairns has 
succeeded admirably in his undertaking, that of tracing within 
reasonable compass the course of literary development in America. 
Correctly holding that American literature contains few master- 
pieces Jer se, he has stressed in his book the primal importance of 
this literature as an expression of national life and has studied it 
from this point of view. Thus studied, even obscure and essen- 
tially commonplace authors deserve a consideration that general 
historians of literature cannot give to them. And one must ad- 
mit the correctness of this viewpoint. Surely it betrays no lack 
of patriotism for a man to estimate correctly the quality of 
American literature. It is probably true that great harm has al- 
ready been done through short-sighted, partisan criticism. 

But the author has done far more than merely provide a man- 
ual for the use of college classes, however helpful his book surely 
will prove for such a purpose, forit is the outgrowth of what one 
feels must have been very successfulteaching. The general reader 
also will find the book a valuable addition to his library, for not 
only does it contains brief mention of obscure writers of interest, 
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but it also provides, often in condensed but clear form, most val- 
uable and sensible definitions of literary movements and tend- 
encies, and fair-minded, clean-cut, critical estimates of men and 
books. One often has to wade through pages of histories of lit- 
erature to acquire such information. Thus, the brief discussion 
of transcendentalism probably puts the movement as concretely 
before us as is possible; while the discussion of Emerson is sane 
and just. And Whitman, the most difficult of American writers 
to appreciate, is treated most sensibly by Professor Cairns. 
Furthermore, the book is certainly not partisan or sectional in 
its judgment. All writers, from whatever section they come, re- 
ceive probably just treatment and due consideration; and in this 
respect the book is superior to most other histories of American 
literature. 


W. H. WANNAMAKER. 


ENGLISH LyricaL PoETRY. From ITs ORIGINS TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By Edward Bliss Reed. New Haven: Yale University Press. Lon- 
don: Henry Frowde. Oxford University Press. 1912,—616 pp. 

This book by Professor Reed fulfills a long felt desire among 
lovers of literature. Lyric poetry has always been the favorite 
form of literature with the majority of the race, but owing tothe 
nature of the subject there has been little definite writing concern- 
ing it. Hitherto there has been no general history of English 
lyrical poetry, and therefore the volume by Professor Reed is of 
more than usual interest. His aim is to give a brief survey of the 
whole field, tracing the influence of foreign authors upon English 
poetry, analyzing the elements that enter into the various periods 
of lyrical outburst, tracing the expression of national thought in 
the products of the times, and calling attention to the intrinsic 
value of the more important lyric groups and individual lyrics. 

Beginning with as clear a definition of lyric poetry as one might 
be expected to give, Mr. Reed shows by his analysis of the lyric 
that he is fully conscious of the nature of the task that he has un- 
dertaken. With this definitely in mind he enters into the study 
of the early lyric of the language and points out the elements in 
the literature of the Anglo-Saxons that are strictly lyrical. He 
follows this with a discussion of the Middle-English lyric and its 
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reflection of the ideas and ideals of the Troubadours. Profuse 
quotations indicate and illustrate the nature of the songs of the 
period, and the development of the lyrical feeling is traced 
through the Tudor Period, with its reflection of the love poetry 
of the Italians, on to the “spacious times of Great Elizabeth’’. 

Perhaps no chapter of the book reveals more clearly the mind 
of the scholar than the discussion of the Elizabethan lyric. Amid 
all of the voluminous writing on the subject it would be hard to 
find a better insight into the spirit of the times, or a better sum- 
mary of its literary tendencies. This study furnishes a concise 
yet comprehensive discussion of the various forms of the lyric, 
the sonnet-sequences, the lyrics from the dramas, the song-books, 
and the miscellanies. Not only does the author furnish a valu- 
able amount of technical information, but he shows the spirit of 
the poetry, the vein of sadness that underlies the apparent gayety, 
and the insurpassable melody of the verse. 

In his discussion of the nineteenth century lyric Mr. Reed again 
looms up strong. This period of literature is so well known to 
the average student that the work is of less value merely as a 
source of information, but Mr. Reed shows no less clearly that he 
has a complete insight into the lyrical expression of the age. The 
lofty sentiment, the melody, the artistic mode of expression of the 
masters of verse are well shown. 

The book closes with a discussion of the lyric of today and 
with a resumé that indicates that the author has gone sympa- 
thetically, understandingly, and yet in a scholarly way, into all 
of the main trends of thought and feeling of the men who have 
made our songs. The book is of sufficient interest to all lovers of 
poetry to appeal to the reading public, but it is also technical 
enough to serve well all class-room demands. H. E. SPENCE. 


THe PuHiLosopnHy oF THE FurTure. By S. S. Hebberd. New York: Mas- 
peth Publishing House, 1911,- 251 pp. 

To the student of philosophy the title of this book is an at- 
tractive-sounding one, and yet the very vastness of its implied 
promise raises a suspicion in the mind of the reader. We are told 
at the outset that “modern philosophy is tormented by one very 
grievous malady. Its criticism has destroyed the old criteria of 
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truth, but has never been able to put anything else in their place; 

ithas torn down, but knows not how to rebuild.” Then a simple 

thesis is laid down, and we are promised that the establishing of this 
: thesis will prove a cure for all philosophical ills. This thesis is: 
“The sole, essential function of all thinking, as contrasted with 
feeling, is to discriminate between cause and effect.’”” The aim of the 
book seems to be to solvethe problem of causation and to restore 
the category of causality to its proper place. In the main body 
of the book one gets the impression that the author is trying to 
show that his causal principle is the solver of all problems; but 
in a supplementary chapter, in answer to some of his critics, he 
denies that this is true. But, without any convincing proof of 
this thesis and with practically no exposition of its meaning, he 
applies it to most of the leading problems of philosophy without 
much illumination of their darker recesses. 





One cannot read this book without being impressed with the 
wide reading of the author, but one cannot help feeling that he 
has read widely and captiously rather than deeply and sympa- 


~ 


thetically. The book, however, is well worth reading; and, 
when you have read it once, you will find a desireto read it again. 
W. I. Cranrorp. 


FaTIGUE AND ErFiciency. A Study in Industry. By Josephine Gold- 
mark. Russell Sage Foundation Publication. New York: Charities 
Publication Committee,—1912. Two volumes in one. Part I, xvii, 
302 pp. Part II, ii,591 pp. Postpaid, $3.50. 

During the present winter the legislatures of North Carolina 
and of many other states will be called upon to enact laws regu- 
lating hours and conditions of labor. This book aims to present 
a new basis for such legislation in a study of the effects of fatigue 
upon working people. Such a basis of legislation has been al- 
most wholly absent in the past. Now it is proposed todraw up- 
on physiological, chemical, and psychological science for aid in 
solving the practicai problems of the day. 

The study of the effects of fatigue upon workers is presented in 

a way not too technical for the ordinary reader. Evidence is pre- 

sented of the injurious effects of the nerve strain involved in many 

industries, such for instance as the telephone service. There is 
also a discussion of the relation of overwork to infant mortality, 
the birth-rate, and race degeneration. The chapter on the en- 
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forcement of labor laws should be commended to the attention of 
the legislatures of those states which have put restrictions on the 
statute books without providing any adequate means of inspec- 
tion and enforcement. Another timely chapter is that on wo- 
men’s night work. One is disagreeably suprised to find how far 
behind the principal European countries our own states are in 
the prohibition of this highly injurious form of labor. It will sur- 
prise many legislators to know that the prohibition of women’s 
night work was considered of enough importance to be made the 
subject of an international conference and treaty between most 
of the European nations. 

Miss Goldmark’s bookis also valuable for the evidence afforded 
that the shortening of working hours has not had the disastrous 
consequences which were often predicted. Labor costs have at 
times increased, but in general there has been a strong counter- 
acting influence in the increased efficiency of workers in a shorter 
day. Another matter gone into is the distinction between ordi- 
nary speeding in industry and the new science of management for 
efficiency. The danger of the perversion of scientific management 
to injurious exploitation by unscrupulous managers is pointed 
out. 

The second part of the book consists of the material contained 
in four briefs submitted by Mr. Louis D. Brandeis and Miss Gold- 
mark to the Supreme Court of the United States, and the Su- 
preme Courts of Illinois and Ohio. These briefs, amounting in 
all to 563 pages, aimed to present to the courts the world’s ex- 
perience upon which legislation limiting the hours of labor for 
women is based. In four of the five cases in which these briefs 
were offered, the courts sustained the labor laws in question. The 
fifth case had not been decided at the time this volume was pub- 
lished. The wealth of material here gathered from many countries 
and from the most eminent scientific authorities is exceeding 
valuable. It should bein the hands of all advocates of reason- 
able hours for women, with no night labor. As a whole, this 
volume should convince fair minded employers of the necessity 
and justice of legislation to safeguard the health and efficiency of 
working men and working women. W. H.G. 
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ENGLISH Fiction. From the Fifth to the Twentieth Century. By Carl 
Holliday. New York: The Century Company, 1912—xvi, 445 pp. 


The statement in the preface, that this book, written purposely 
in popular style and with as little delay on merely scholarly de- 
tails as possible, is an attempt to show the development of Eng- 
lish story-telling from the fifth to the twentieth century and that 
it might, with some appropriateness, be called a study of the 
story-telling instinct among the English people, is a fairly good 
summary in brief form of the aim and accomplishment of Profes- 
sor Holliday’s work. 

The first four of the eight chapters cover the centuries from the 
coming of the Teutons into England to the death of Chaucer. 
These chapters contain interesting accounts of practically all the 
stories in prose and poetry of the Old English period; of the con- 
quest and influence of the Normans; of the origin, spread, and in- 
fluence of the cycles of romance. Chapter five is given to a dis- 
cussion of the fiction of the Elizabethan age—the Renaissance in- 
fluences, the rise and spread of Euphuism, Arcadianism, character- 
writing—and of the influence of French romances during the Res- 
toration. In chapter six there is a very good exposition of the 
social, political, and religious conditions existing during the first 
half of the eighteenth century and a discussion of the writers of 
fiction of that century. The seventh chapter discusses nineteenth- 
century fiction from Jane Austen to Stevenson, while the eighth 
is devoted to a study of the fiction of the present century. 

In his prefatory note to the volume, Professor Charles W. 
Kent writes concerning the work: “By seeing the end from the 
beginning [the author] has kept himself from being diverted 
from his high purpose. . . . . In spite of the irreconcilable 
variety of material, the transitions have been, in the main, skil- 
fully made.” This statement is quite true, and herein lie both the 
merit and the defects of the work: by “seeing the end from the 
beginning,’’ the author has preserved unity throughout his book, 
and, by a generalizing method, he has been able to put into the 
volume an immense amount of very interesting and useful ma- 
terial. But in his effort to make transitions from age to age or 
from one writer to another and to show at each step the influ- 
ences which produced change and affected subsequent produc- 
tions (a very commendable effort), the writer’s generalizing 
method often led him into sweeping generalizations and a seem- 
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ing cocksureness of which he was doubtless unconscious, in his 
effort to pass easily over questions which scholars have not been 
able to settle and which probably can never be decided conclusive- 
ly; this method of asserting as fact what has been merely 
hypothesized might be very misleading to the serious worker, 
and it makes the book liable to serious criticism. However, the 
volume will prove to be a very stimulating and helpful, as wellas 
entertaining, guide in the hands of the general student of English 
fiction, and it should have a wide sale. It deserves much better 
paper and binding than has been put into it. 

The book is provided with an index and a bibliography of 
twenty pages. Frank C. Brown. 


THE New Market Campaicn, May, 1864. By Edward Raymond Turner. 
Richmond: Whitted and Shepperson, 1912,—xiv, 203 pp. 

The engagement at New Market, Virginia, although one of the 
minor battles of the Civil War, was of immediate importance be- 
cause the invasion of the Shenandoah Valley, one of the essential 
features of Federal strategy in 1864, was temporarily checked. 
The conflict finds a larger interest, however, in the local history 
of Virginia. At the critical moment the scale of victory was 
turned in favor of the Confederates by the brave charge of less 
than 300 cadets of the Virginia Military Institute, who had left 
the class-room to join the Confederate army just three days be- 
fore the battle. The story of their heroism became one of the 
honored traditions of the Institute. Naturally fiction became 
mingled with truth, legend with fact, until the realservices of the 
cadets became obscured. Some years ago Captain Henry A. Wise, 
one of the teachers and officers of the cadets, collected consider- 
able material for writing a narrative of the battle; likewise Cap- 
tain Edgar, who commanded a Virginia battalion at New Mar- 
ket. There was a feeling that an impartial non-participant could 
best organize the materials collected and tell the story. The 
task was entrusted to Professor Turner of the University of 
Michigan. 

As a study in military and local victory, the volume has certain 
noteworthy characteristics. Every statement is supported by 
reference to the sources, many of the sources being quoted in the 
footnotes. In marshaling the evidence, unusual critical acumen 
is shown; facts are distinguished from legends and the real ser- 
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vice of the cadets is made clear. The supplementary essays in 
the appendix also add to the value and interest of the book. They 
discuss the strength of the opposing armies, the commanding 
generals, the respective positions of the armies during the battle, 
and the legendary and questionable activities of the cadets. 
There is also a bibliography of fourteen pages, nearly all of pri- 
mary sources in manuscript. The illustrations and maps are 
both appropriate and very helpful. 

These features make Professor Turner’s study of “The New 
Market Campaign” resemble a university monograph rather 
than the average work in local military history of the Civil War. 
If similar examination of some of the other controversies over 
military history could be made by impartial and trained investi- 
gators, much might be accomplished toward finding the truth 
and clarifying general historical opinion. 

WitiiaM K., Boyp. 


Nort Carouina Poems. Edited by Eugene Clyde Brooks. Published 
by North Carolina Education. Raleigh, 1912,—xiv, 160 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00 postpaid. 

North Carolinians at home and abroad will welcome this at- 
tractive volume of poems by sons and daughters of their native 
state. If North Carolina has not produced a great poet, she can 
nevertheless boast of many minor writers who touch with grace 
the tuneful lyre. And some of these writers, in occasional poems, 
have achieved the expression of exalted sentiment in lines of dis- 
tinction and beauty. 

It was a happy thought to make this collection of selected 
North Carolina poems for the use of the school and college stu- 
dents of the state. Professor Brooks has chosen the poems, pro- 
vided them with necessary explanatory notes, and has given a 
concise biographical sketch of each writer represented. In all 
thirty-seven poets are admitted to the select circle. In dealing 
with so many details, a few errors, typographical and others, 
have crept into the text, but these will doubtless be corrected in 
a later edition. Possibly also revision will result in the omission 
of some poems and the inclusion of others. A useful index has 
been provided by Mr. W. F. Marshali, who is also responsible for 
the pleasing form and typographical appearance of the volume. 
An inexpensive edition in paper is published for school use, while 
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the cloth edition should prove an acceptable gift to any one in- 
terested in the Old North State. 

The excellence of some of the poems collected by Professor 
Brooks is illustrated by Miss Sue M. Whitaker’s “‘Finis”’: 


What, here so soon? 
Sunset and night ? 

Why, I have work to do that needs the noon 
And day’s broad light! 

See! On the palette, there, the colors are but set, 
The canvas still unwet 
And it is night! 
How shall it rise— 
That heavenly strain— 

On heavenly wings, to woo the listening skies 
To earth again? 

While lies the violin here, untouched, unstrung; 
Its sweetest song unsung 
And it is night! 
How sweet ’twould be— 
My work all done— 

To sit at eve, my threshold on, and see 
Stars, one by one, 

Flash into the dark heaven. Oh, happy rest! 
My folded hands, how blest 
But—’tis already night! 


W. H. G. 


THE MoperN HovusEHOLD. By Marion Talbot and Sophonisba Pres- 
ton Breckinridge. Boston: Whitcomb and Barrows, 1912,—viii, 93 
pp. $1.00 net postpaid. 

This little volume marks a distinct advance in the study of the 
household as a living organism. Sociologists have set forth 
many theories as to the family, and economists are giving more 
and more attention to the theory of consumption as it concerns 
the household. This book is really a study of household admin- 
istration. The authors distinguish household management 
from the management of an ordinary business enterprise by the 
fact that “the household is not a form of organization whose 
purpose is pecuniary profit. It must surely be run on a basis 
which means that the expenditure shall not exceed the income 
and the amount of money invested shall not be greater than the 
value of the goods bought. But the returns from scientific house- 
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hold management must also be in terms of comfort, satisfaction, 
enjoyment, growth, education, and individual and group effici- 
ency. These are reasons which give ample scope for processes 
which are not purely mechanical, but demand judgment, discre- 
tion, forethought, and, in fact, rather rare ability.” 

It may be said of this work that it emphasizes the dignity and 
responsibility of household administration and shows its vital 
social importance. Its authors are not willing longer to have 
the managemeut of home considered as a matter of individual 
concern only. We find in the volume chapters on shelter, food, 
clothing, domestic service, education, and other concerns of the 
household. The book should serve admirably as a basis for the 
discussion of household problems in women’s clubs and similar 
organizations as well as in academic classes. A valuable feature 
is the selected bibliography appended to each chapter. 


RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION. A History of its Economics and of its Rela- 
tion to the State. By Charles Lee Raper. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Son’s, 1912,—xi, 331 pp. 

Professor Raper has made an important contribution to the 
scientific study of railway transportation. This book professes 
to be based upon the work of President Hadley of Yale University 
written twenty-seven years ago. But an examination of Doctor 
Raper’s study shows that itis so largely new in its scope and 
contents as to befar more that a revision and enlargement of the 
former work. The new volume deserves to stand upon an inde- 
pendent footing. It contains a systematic account of the pro- 
blems of railway transportation in Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany, and the United States. Evidently the author has given 
especial attention to the investigation of traffic conditions and 
systems of rate-making both at home and abroad. His study of 
the results of government operation of railroads in European 
countries is not favorable to public management. He concludes 
that government operation has not furnished particularly cheap 
or efficient service, that, in general it has not paid all of its ex- 
penses, and that in Great Britain and the United States it is not 
needed to supply the lack of railway facilities or to correct abuses 
under private management. 

A feature of Dr. Raper’s book of timely interest is the discussion 
of the parcels-post. His study of European conditions leads him 
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to anticipate fair success for the extension of the parcels-post 
service in the United States. While the Sherman anti-trust law 
is mentioned in one of the chapters of the book, the readeris sur- 
prised to find that there is no discussion of it in the section of the 
work devoted to national control of railway transportation. 
Surely the federal government has exercised an important control 
over railroad consolidation by prosecutions under the Sherman 
law and by the subsequent readjustment of the relations of im- 
portant railroads. Witness the Northern Securities case and also 
the recent decision of the United States Supreme Court requiring 
the Union Pacific railroad to divest itself of control of the South- 
ern Pacific railway system. While Dr. Raper’s book lacks some- 
thing of the readableness of President Hadley’s, it contains in 
convenient form so much valuable information of recent date 
that it will prove for serious students a welcome addition to the 
literature of railway transportation. W. H. G. 


Easter. (A play in three acts) and Stories. Translated from the 
Swedish of August Strindberg by Velma Swanston Howard, Cincin- 
nati: Stewart and Kidd Company, 1912,—263 pp. 

It is a service of no small value that Mrs. Howard is rendering 
in her excellent translations of the works of Strindberg. In the 
original Swedish they are inaccessible to most Americans, and 
yet they surely merit careful study both because of the striking 
personality of the author and because of their intrinsic merit and 
wide influence. The volume ‘Easter’ is probably not one of the 
best. The short prose play from which it takes its name, how- 
ever, cannot be fairly judged from a mere reading; it must be first 
seen with careful stage-setting and with each act introduced with 
the proper selection from Haydn’s music, ‘“‘The Seven Last Words 
from the Cross’. The impression then made must no doubt be 
remarkable, and exactly what the author has striven to make. 

Like most of Ibsen’s prose plays, ‘‘Easter’’ has no plot to speak 
of, but gives a situation rather resulting from an action preceding 
the opening of the play. As the name suggests, we have in the 
end, as the result of influences brought to bear on the main char- 
acter, a sort of resurrection. Elis, a young teacher, who has 
come to believe himself so hemmed in by manifold misfortunes 
not of his own making as to make manly effort useless, is finally 
compelled to realize that many of his worst difficulties are imagi- 
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nary or at least superable through brave unselfish conduct. The 
play is wholesome and uplifting in its appeal, though neither 
beautiful nor striking to read. 

Of the short stories in this volume the allegorical ‘‘Midsummer- 
tide” is the most striking. Both in phrasing and imagery it is 
excellent. The theme is that contentment in life is due largely to 
one’s surroundings, and that death is after all only the kind friend 
to the sad and forsaken. The short “Half a Sheet of Paper”, though 
unnatural in a way, is a fine example of a telling effect produced 
through concentration. ‘The Secrets of the Tobacco Shed” 
handles an old theme in a new way and may serve as an example 
of Strindberg’s humor. W. H. WANNAMAKER. 


THE AMERICAN MEDITERRANEAN. By Stephen Bonsal. Illustrated. With 
maps. New York: Moffat, Yard and Company, 1912,—xiv, 488 
pp. $3.00 net. 


South AmERIcA. Observations and Impressions. By James Bryce. 
With maps. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1912,—xxiv, 
611 pp. $2.50 net. 

The possession of Porto Rico, the close relations to Cuba, and 
the construction of the Panama canal haveinrecent years drawn 
the attention of the people of the United States to the islands 
and countries to the southward. To most North Americans the 
Caribbean world has been scarcely better known than that of 
the China Sea, and many populous West Indian islands have 
been but names. Our growing curiosity about our tropical 
neighbors will find wholesome gratification in Mr. Bonsal’s 
‘“‘American Mediterranean”. This work is part history and part 
romance, and, because of its maps and several appendixes, is 
most valuable for reference purposes. It includes the islands of 
the Caribbean with chapters on Mexico, Panama, Colombia, and 
Venezuela. The account of the despotic rule in Venezuela of Don 
Cipriano Castro seems very timely in view of the cold reception 
now being given that exiled ruler by the United States govern- 
ment at Ellis Island. 

Just as Ambassador Bryce’s coming retirement is announced, 
his publishers issue his volume of impressions and observations of 
South America. This opens with a chapter on the Isthmus of 
Panama and gives particular attention to Peru, Bolivia, Chile, 
Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay. Otherchapters contain impres- 
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sions of the economic resources, growth of nationality, social or- 
ganization, race relations, and political life of South America. As 
we approach closer relations with our southern neighbors, we are 
fortunate in having so experienced and judicious an observer to 
interpret them to us. Especially interesting is the discussion of 
the fusion of European and African races in Brazil “proceeding 
unchecked by law or custom.’””’ Ambassador Bryce does not ven- 
ture to predict the ultimate effect of the intermixture of blood, 
but says that “the result is so far satisfactory that there is little 
or_no class friction.’”” The volume is indispensable to one who 
seeks an understanding of Latin American civilization. It also 
reflects light on many of our own social and political problems. 


. &.G. 


THE MILK Question. By M. J. Rosenau. , Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912,—xiv, 309 pp. $2.00 net. 

Professor Rosenau’s work onthe milk question deals with a 
subject which concerns an audience wider than that usually inter- 
ested in book reviews. The purity of the milk supply is now known 
to have so important a relation to morbidity and mortality that 
no household can afford to ignore the problems involved in the 
production and marketing of milk. Dr. Rosenau delivered the 
substance of the volume as a series of lectures at Northwestern 
University on the N. W. Harris Foundation. Among the many 
topics discussed are: milk as a food; diseases caused by infected 
milk; clean milk; pasteurization; infant mortality; and methods 
of bringing milk from the farm to theconsumer. The book is 
generously illustrated and furnished with a comprehensive list of 
references. Professor Rosenau’s study of the subject impresses 
one with its importance and breadth. It is a notable contribu- 
tion to scientific literature, presented in a popular and read- 
able way. To the intelligent mother and household manager 
these chapters will be of the greatest interest and value. They 
will also be most helpful to dairymen, physicians, and sanitarians. 


Crease Firinc. By Mary Johnston. With illustrations by N. C.Wyeth, 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912,—ix, 
457 pp. 

Under the title “Cease Firing” the author of ‘“‘The Lony Roll’”’ 
tells her remarkable story of the latter part of the Civil War. 
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Gettysburg and the siege of Vicksburg fill the opening chapters. 
Besides vividness and dramatic quality, Miss Johnston’s descrip- 
tions of these battle scenes have a precision which must have re- 
quired exhaustive study. Her book is a series of brilliant war 
pictures rather than an ordinary novel. There is in the book a 
well written love story in which many of the characters of ‘The 
Long Roll” appear again. This love story, however, is second- 
ary to Miss Johnston’s powerful descriptions of siege and battle 
and prison. The work is marked throughout by the author’s 
sympathy for the South, but she does not fail to give due recog- 
nition to the nobility and courage displayed by soldiers of the 
North. The publication of this volume is a fitting prelude to the 
approaching celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the battle 
of Gettysburg. 


THE BEN GREET SHAKESPEARE. For Young Readers and Amateur 
Players. The Merchant of Venice; As You Like It. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 1912. 

These two plays, published in separate volumes, are illustrated 
with frontispieces in color and numerous drawings in black and 
white to make clear to amateur performers the stage-settings, 
the method of entrance and exit of players, and the actors’ atti- 
tudes and positions in the scenes. The text appears on theright- 
hand pages throughout the volumes; on those opposite are 
printed the drawings and directions for the actors. The editor 
has added no other notes. The volumes, bound in art-cloth, 
with inside cover-pages in colors, are very attractive. 


Frank C. Brown. 











NOTES AND NEWS 


The need for information with regard to the scholarship sys- 
tem established under the will of Cecil Rhodes in 1902 has 
brought about the publication of a work on “‘The Rhodes Schol- 
arships” by Dr. George R. Parkin, who is the organizing secre- 
tary of the Rhodes Scholarship Trust. This book gives a brief 
outline of the life and achievements of the founder of the trust, 
furnishes practical information with regard to the method of se- 
lecting the scholars, and includes valuable chapters on life at Ox- 
ford and on the educational system of that university. As a 
whole, the work will be indispensable to future scholars and can- 
didates for scholarships, and also to the committees of selection 
in the various states. In general, the book is interesting for the 
insight it gives into English university lifeas compared with that 
of American universities. It will appeal to all who are concerned 
with higher education. (Houghton Mifflin Company, $2.00 net.) 


Professor Collier Cobb of the University of North Carolina has 
recently issued a valuable reprint of his article on the forests of 
North Carolina which originally appeared in the North Carolina 
Booklet. Professor Cobb’s paper discusses in a readable way the 
character of the forests in the different parts of the state, and em- 
phasizes the importance of forest preservation in its effects on the 
future welfare of the people. 


The “Boy Scout’? movement in America is already giving rise 
to an extensive literature. Thousands of boys are eager to be in- 
structed in the mysteries of woodcraft and campfire. Mr. Ernest 
Thompson Seton has just published a stout volume entitled ‘The 
Book of Woodcraft and Indian Lore’, which ought to delight 
any boy’s heart. The young scout who makes this book his 
guide will be a model of bravery, honesty, temperance, and court- 
esy. He will be well informed in all sorts of Indian lore, will be 
able to take cgre of himself at home or in camp, will have a store 
of practical information about common trees, plants, and ani- 
mals, and will be versed in simple methods of giving first aid to 
the sick or injured. The work is first class reading for a boy, and 
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he may find that his father likes it almost as well as he does. 
(Doubleday, Page and Company, $1.75 net.) 


Much has been written in newspapers and magazines as to the 
work of the institution established at Freeville, N. Y., for the ed- 
ucation and reformation of boys and girls, known as the George 
Junior Republic. The original republic proved so successful that 
similar communities have been established in other parts of the 
United States. Now, Mr. W. R. George, the founder of the orig- 
inal republic, and Mr. Lyman Beecher Stowe have published a 
book entitled ‘‘Citizens Made and Remade,”’ which describes the 
development and success of this reformatory institution. All 
those interested in the saving of children from lives of failure and 
crime and in their preparation for useful places in the world will 
find the story of the Junior Republic most inspiring and helpful. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.25 net.) 





Messrs. Doubleday, Page and Company have recently published 
several important novels. ‘The Soddy,” by Sarah Comstock, is 
a sympathetic study of pioneer life in the semi-arid West of today. 
Its author spent some time in the region where sod houses shelter 
patient and hardy settlers who are seeking to win economic in- 
dependence under conditions often difficult and discouraging. 
The story depicts a striking phase of American life and has vital- 
ity that merits more than passing interest. ‘The Man Who 
Bucked Up,” by Arthur Howard, is published as the fact story of 
a young man, educated and of wealthy family, who became dissi- 
pated, disgraced, and discouraged. The story tells how he re- 
formed, established a newspaper in a Massachusetts city, fought 
the political ‘‘bosses,’’ and finally was elected mayor of the city. 
Courage, resourcefulness, and a sense of humor mark the narra- 
tive. ‘The Royal Road,” by Alfred Ollivant, is the life history of 
a poor English workingman, who fell victim to disease and was 
tossed aside by industrial society after a life of faithful effort. 
The hook is calculated to make one think of the defects of an in- 
dustrial system which rejects worn out and disabled workers as 
coldly as it throws old machines on the scrap pile. The char- 
acters in the work are marked by tremendous realism and make 
a strong impression on the reader’s mind. ‘The Lure of Life,” 
by Agnes and Egerton Castle, is another work from the same 
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publishers. This is the semi-romantic story of a young recluse 
and scholar who suddenly finds himself through a turn of for- 
tune master of a great English estate. His peculiar love affairs 
are made into an interesting novel. 


In his biennial report to the Governor of North Carolina, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction J. Y. Joyner strongly rec- 
ommends that the present legislature make provision for a mini- 
mum term of six months for every public school in the state. 
This proposition is especially in the interest of the country boys 
and girls. The towns and cities of the state already have an av- 
erage term much longer than six months. It is to be hoped that 
intelligent citizens all over the state will rally to the cause of a 
longer term in the rural schools, even at the cost of an increase in 
the rate of the property tax. Superintendent Joyner alsoincludes 
in his report recommendations of a compulsory attendance law 
and of an efficient system of inspection for the enforcement of the 
child labor laws. Both of these measures would add greatly to 
the value of a longer school term. 


Professor Charles A. Ellwood of the University of Missouri has 
recently published (D. Appleton and Company) an important 
work on “Sociology in its Psychological Aspects’. The author 
thinks that the time has not yet come to write a system of scien- 
tific sociology. But he has devoted many years to the study of 
the psychological aspects of the theory of society, and the results 
are presented in this volume. Professor Ellwood’s book will be 
reviewed in a later number of the QuARTERLY. 

A most attractive edition of ‘‘Aesop’s Fables’ has been pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page and Company. (Net, $1.50.) The 
translation is by V. S. Vernon Jones, the introduction by G. K. 
Chesterton, and the admirable illustrations by Arthur Rackham. 
The text is in clear, bold-faced type on heavy paper. 





